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UN and moral law As the world waits anxiously for 
the “good works” we were promised at San Francisco in 
justification of our “faith” in the United Nations, its 
“purposes, principles and procedures,” John Foster Dulles 
offers us, from the pulpit of New York’s Riverside Church 
(November 10), something less than unruffled comfort 
in the reflection that “the Charter accepts, as a basic 
assumption, that there is a moral law and that world 
order requires conformity with it”; further, that “the 
Charter spells out many practical implications of the 
moral law.” Mr. Dulles might have added, for the edifica- 
tion of the dozen UN delegations who listened to his 
heartfelt exhortation, that the spirit of the Document also 
breathes “justice” and “love of peace,” which after all 
has been true of most of our peace treaties and written 
constitutions. But the Charter of the United Nations, in 
its present form of a multilateral contract between sov- 
ereign states, means quite obviously, in letter and spirit, 
what its signers think it means; and it would be worse 
than naive to “assume” that the moral law and its im- 
plications are understood in the sense of a controlling 
spiritual norm of conduct by the “united” Fifty-Four. 
How could a Communist (to seize a handy instance) 
admit, or even understand, a spiritual norm at all? Mr. 
Dulles would kindle our hopes with the further doubtful 
inference that “the peoples of the world” have now in- 
herited the heavy responsibility of “a jury before whom 
international statesmen present themselves for judgment.” 
We might indeed reap some consolation from that pros- 
pect—for the moral sense of the common man is a holy 
and a sober reality—if only we could get past the un- 
representative (or tyrannical) governments of certain 
signer-states to the hearts and minds of their peoples 
with our bill of rights and duties. It is hard to believe 
that the Yugoslav “delegates” who heard Mr. Dulles 
speak would allow their “people” to pass judgment on 
their government’s devotion to the moral law. 


Russia and human rights We fail to see what use- 
ful purpose can be served by toying any longer with the 
myth that communism could afford the slightest interest 
in “human rights and fundamental freedoms” as most of 
the civilized world defines and recognizes these UN Char- 
ter objectives. The “common interest of the proletariat,” 
determined and promoted without moral scruple by a 
dictatorial party oligarchy, outlaws the last vestige of 
individual freedom, dignity or right. Why not face the 
fact realistically, as we did when Herr Goebbels defined 
right as “anything which favors the German people”? 
Senator Pepper and Henry Wallace, against all evidence, 
persist in the assertion that “certain features” of the 
Soviet economic and social system, which they are pru- 
dently loath to identify or discuss, represent a “demo- 
cratic” success more striking than our own. They are 


welcome to the comfort they may derive from the spec- 
tacle of regimented millions of our brother-workers “en- 
joying” not equal human rights, but equal subjection to 
a tyrant overlord. But Russian Foreign Minister Molotov 
taxes our notorious credulity to the breaking-point (this 
is no time for laughter, unfortunately) when he seizes 
the role of defender of human rights before the Foreign 
Press Association on Armistice Day: 
One cannot forget or underrate the right of those 
who by their daily toil create the values and realize 
those attainments the benefits of which we all enjoy. 
They will gauge their leaders, statesmen and public 
men by the degree to which they will really prove 
capable of securing to the peoples . . . the benefits 
of culture and life in freedom. 
The Soviet government—constitution, Five Year Plans 
and all—has spent nearly thirty years vigorously “for- 
getting” that inalienable human rights represent a limi- 
tation on the actions of government, as well as on finance, 
capitalism or other individual—or group—‘“reaction- 
aries.” The Communist cannot possibly concede the “self- 
evident” truth that men’s rights derive from their crea- 
tion as free and equal human beings. Not without tear- 
ing the heart out of his communism. Why must we pre- 
tend still that he can? 


Farewell controls At 12:01 in the morning of No- 
vember 10, all wartime controls over wages and all con- 
trols over prices, except those on sugar, rice and rents, 
were officially terminated. (Many of them had been un- 
officially terminated months ago by the unconscionable 
operations of an ever-expanding black market.) In taking 
this step, President Truman bowed to the results of the 
election—the Republicans in Congress had consistently 
opposed a strong price-control law for the reconversion 
period—and to the hard facts of the situation. The emas- 
culated act which the President reluctantly signed last 
summer has proved to be unworkable, as was demon- 
strated by the sitdown strike of the cattle interests when 
controls on meat were reimposed early last fall. Since 
that time the Administration has moved rapidly to elim- 
inate controls, and the President’s action on November 9 
was the logical culmination of this process. Now, as Mr. 
Truman said in making the announcement to the coun- 
try, the nation returns to a free market. From this day 
on, the danger of uncontrolled inflation can only be met 
by high productivity, which means no strikes, and the 
restraint of labor in pushing for higher wages and of 
management in demanding higher prices. Since, how- 
ever, the rise in living costs the past few months has 
already nullified the first round of post-V-J Day wage 
increases, a second round is imminent. Should employers 
feel obliged to pass these increased costs on to the con- 
sumer, nothing can prevent a binge that is bound to leave 
a terrific headache—nothing, that is, except a stubborn 
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and nationwide strike by consumers. And even in that 
case the end product will be a pretty sharp “shakedown,” 
which is a fashionable and euphemistic way of saying 
that a depression is in the cards. Our only hope is that 
it will almost certainly not be as deep and prolonged as 
the last one. 


Republicans and taxes Of all the campaign prom- 
ises made by the Republicans the hardest to keep is the 
pledge to cut personal taxes by twenty per cent and at 
the same time to balance the budget in fiscal 1948. This 
double objective can be accomplished only by Spartan 
cuts in Federal expenditures, and how these cuts can be 
made without a dangerous reduction in appropriations 
for national defense is something for the Republicans to 
worry about. Senator Taft, who will almost certainly be 
chosen Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, has 
stated that the budget for 1948 will be trimmed to $25 
billion. What mirrors the Senator intends to use to ac- 
complish this trick we do not know, but here are some 
of the tough facts he has to juggle. Practically every- 
body in Congress, regardless of party affiliation, agrees 
that rock-bottom expenditures for veterans come to about 
$6 billion and that the $5 billion interest charge on the 
national debt must be paid. Commitments for interna- 
tional finance already authorized by Congress amount to 
$3 billion, and appropriations for public works, largely 
rivers and harbors, to a billion and one-half. Tax re- 
funds under existing legislation will approach the $2 
billion mark, and social security will cost another billion 
and a quarter. Agriculture is down for a billion and a 
quarter, and a Republican Congress won’t cut this very 
much, The total for these outlays is $20 billion. If the 
budget is to be held at $25 billion, Senator Taft will 
have to run the Government (cost about $2 billion) and 
provide for the national defense (present appropriation 
$13 billion) on $5 billion! And this leaves out any ex- 
penditure for UN, for the development of atomic energy, 
for public works outside of the strictly “pork barrel” 
variety. Frankly we do not believe that the budget can 
or ought to be cut as drastically as Senator Taft con- 
tends, or that this is the time to reduce taxes. The Re- 
publican proposal endangers both the security of the 
nation and its solvency. 


Philip Murray to stay On the eve of the CIO Con- 
vention at Atlantic City, President Philip Murray, it is 
reliably reported, has been persuaded to remain at the 
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helm for at least another year. On this question there was 
no difference of opinion among Communists and non- 
Communists, all hands agreeing that no other skipper 
was in sight who could steer the CIO through the troubled 
waters that lie ahead. But as the Convention opened it 
was still uncertain what action, if any, would be taken 
on the communist threat to the peace and progress of 
the CIO. No one doubts the need of unity at the present 
time, but the question is whether there can be unity with 
a faction whose loyalties to the CIO and the country are 
suspect, and whose activities, aiming always at ultimate 
control, are by nature divisive and upsetting. When the 
Communists talk of unity, they mean unity on their terms, 
as many a union chief can sadly testify. Like all totali- 
tarians, they cannot afford to suffer any democratic op- 
position. Their policy is rule or ruin. It is unfortunate 
that this issue should assume such importance at this 
time when the attention of labor leadership ought to be 
concentrated on pressing economic and political ques- 
tions. But no external threat to an organization can pos- 
sibly be so dangerous as a threat from within; and that 
is why leaders of powerful CIO affiliates have been press- 
ing President Murray to pursue a vigorous course against 
the Commie termites. By the time this appears, the public 
will know whether or not their arguments have been 
persuasive. 


The price of delinquency A professor of the social 
sciences has estimated that the annual per capita cost of 
crime in the United States is $115. You probably never 
realized it, but the luxury of our high crime rate is 
costing the average citizen plenty in dollars and cents. 
There are some 300,000 persons engaged in policing and, 
although the salaries of most are not munificent, still 
they must be paid by the citizens. Our ever larger penal 
institutions cost money, as do all the courts and the 
professional and clerical help required for correctional 
work. Even at that, with low salaries and insufficiently 
trained personnel, the jeb is not done too efficiently. Yet 
cost in dollars and cents, with all the lost time and lost 
production counted in, is but part of the social burden 
of crime. The moral loss and disruption of the community 
cannot be measured in terms of money. Crime will be 
always with us and consequently criminals will have to 
be taken care of, but right now the United States is pay- 
ing too much to correct its delinquent citizens, over 20 
per cent of whom are classified as juveniles. An equiva- 
lent amount spent in prevention, in the form of better 
schools, more qualified teachers, proper housing and 
recreational facilities and vocational opportunities for 
youth, would go far toward removing conditions which 
encourage delinquency in youth. Moral and religious 
training is, of course, fundamental. With these remedies 
applied, the cost of crime will decrease. Ways and means 
are to be considered in great detail at the National Con- 
ference on the Prevention and Correction of Juvenile 
Delinquency, scheduled for November 20, 21 and 22 in 
Washington. It was called at the behest of the Attorney 
General, Tom Clark, who looks for all-out support in the 
near future from all responsible agencies. 
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Evening colleges At a recent New York meeting of 
the Association of University Evening Colleges, repre- 
senting fifty-five schools, it was reported that an esti- 
mated 300,000 students (140,000 of them veterans) are 
enrolled this fall in evening colleges. This is an increase 
of sixty per cent over last year. Probably the most sig- 
nificant fact is that half of the increase is accounted for 
by non-veterans. This trend was interpreted as meaning 
that the adult population likes the taste it has had of 
college education, and that the evening colleges “can 
expect a sustained increase in registration for the next 
twenty years.” There are three problems which the asso- 
ciation thought needed immediate and wise solution. Two 
affect the veteran. The first is that many veterans, in 
their haste to finish their education, have undertaken 
programs in evening sessions that are too large to handle, 
especially in view of the daytime-work schedule of most 
of the veterans involved; the second is that veterans “who 
want a crack at college education” often have a poor 
high-school record of achievement. On the whole, this 
second problem is being met successfully by the earnest- 
ness and interest the veterans are showing in their class 
work. The third problem affects the evening colleges 
themselves. Many of them must correct the tendency to 
glamorize offerings in order to attract students, thus sac- 
rificing standards both in admitting students (e.g. to 
professional courses for which they lack necessary back- 
ground preparation) and in judging the quality of their 
performance. Discussion at the New York meeting 
brought agreement on three points of policy for improv- 
ing the standing of evening colleges: 1) Apply the same 
standards as the day colleges in admitting students work- 
ing toward a degree. This will eventually disprove the 
common assumption that students good enough for eve- 
ning colleges are not good enough for day colleges. 
2) Make available to evening students counseling and 
curriculum services similar to those available to day 
students. 3) Build up a college spirit in evening schools 
—not in the rah-rah sense, but by making them feel they 
are really college students; that they belong to the col- 
lege and the college to them. 


Changes in American education A comprehensive 
study is in progress to determine what permanent value 
may be found in the educational practices used in the 
hurry-up process of wartime education. Undertaken by 
the American Council on Education, publication of the 
study is promised within the next few months. Mean- 
while discussion of changes in American education goes 
on merrily. One change, which should by all means 
remain permanent, has already gone into effect. That is 
the examination-method of eyaluating student competence 
for college entrance and college achievement. Instead of 
granting credit, as formerly, for the amount of time 
spent in formal classroom work, the new method bases 
college credit on what a student knows and can do. There 
is room for experimenting with this examination-method 
as a means of accelerating more gifted students through 
their college program. Another change that seems to have 
many advocates has to do with the teaching of foreign 


languages. It is a follow-up on the Army method, which 
put all the emphasis on conversation, on ability to speak 
a language. Any literal acceptance of this method for 
peacetime education, it seems to us, would be a mistake. 
Keep all the direct method possible; make the languages 
live. But mastery of language means more than a speeded- 
up conversational ability. We shall eagerly await the 
analysis of wartime procedures and practices which the 
American Council has entusted to its committee of experts. 


Opposed to Federal aid? An editorial comment in 
School and Society, a little while ago, on “Progress of 
Federal-Aid Proposals,” ended with this statement: 
“Opposition to Federal aid comes from advocates of 
economy-at-any-price, from those who fear Federal con- 
trol and from the private and sectarian groups which 
oppose Federal aid to public schools unless aid is also 
given to private and sectarian education.” The misrepre- 
sentation, which we have taken the liberty of underscor- 
ing, was probably not malicious; but it is a serious mis- 
representation nevertheless. The “private and sectarian 
groups,” on the whole, do not oppose Federal aid to 
education. What they oppose is the specific Federal-aid 
bill for which School and Society was “plugging.” And 
they oppose this bill—the Thomas-Hill-Taft bill of the 
79th Congress—because it is discriminatory, because it 
puts a price on the exercise of religious liberty, because 
it is drawn up on an utterly baseless interpretation of 
the principle of separation of Church and State. We hope 
the opposition to this essentially un-democratic Thomas- 
Hill-Taft bill will continue unabated when an attempt is 
made to revive and pass it in the 80th Congress. 


Lilienthal of TVA Somewhat reluctantly, but with a 
recognition of duty, David E. Lilienthal bids farewell 
to his favorite Tennessee Valley Authority that he may 
become chairman of the nation’s Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. His record in administering TVA provides plen- 
tiful testimony to the sense of responsibility and devotion 
which Mr. Lilienthal brings to the new and important 
job. It was he who fought hardest to prevent TVA from 
becoming just another centralized government agency. 
He wanted it staffed and administered locally within the 
region, once Congress had set the over-all policies. This 
struggle to maintain TVA’s integrity by keeping it as 
free as possible of political appointments scarcely en- 
deared him to those politicians who viewed the project 
as a potential grazing ground for job-hungry friends. 
The decentralized administration, so staunchly upheld by 
Mr. Lilienthal, was also something of a refutation to 
charges by utilities and big corporations that TVA repre- 
sented the ultimate in “big government.” Incidentally, 
the corporation critics rarely adverted to the fact that 
their own centralized control of power and public ser- 
vices was no object lesson in grass-roots democracy. By 
way of contrast, Mr. Lilienthal always held that, so far as 
is possible, even government-sponsored projects should 
be cared for by the common people in whose interest 
they exist. TVA’s former chairman, in an address to the 
National Municipal League, recently called attention to 
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the historic significance of the Valley Authority. It dem- 
onstrates, he says, the practicability of “decentralized 
government” and popular participation. Mr. Lilienthal, 
we hope, will take the same conviction, and courage, to 
the task of controlling atomic energy that he brought to 
the harnessing of the Tennessee. 


Re: Action, Inc. Well financed and socially acceptable, 
American Action, Inc. has moved East. At a gala dinner 
its Eastern sympathizers recently encouraged one another 
in their stout resistance to the forces of the Left. (Seme 
critics incline to think that by “left” American Action 
means any position out of line with its own “rightist” 
stand. In which case there may be quite a large number 
of “leftists.”) The dinner was in honor of Upton Close, 
radio commentator, who not so long ago drew attention 
to himself by a vigorous attack upon Bishop Sheil. The 
Bishop subsequently replied, refuting Mr. Close’s insinu- 
ations point by point. Most observers felt that the bish- 
op’s interpretation of Christian social teaching was much 
more convincing than that of Mr. Close. Also present 
at the Close dinner was Merwin K. Hart, head of the 
National Economic Council, whose News Letter manifests 
no acquaintance with the social encyclicals of recent 
popes. Present, too, were Frank Gannett, newspaper pub- 
lisher, and Samuel B. Pettengill. The latter’s releases 
have been circulated by the Committee for Constitutional 
Government, whose reflections on the nature of civil 
authority are more in accord with nineteenth-century 
Liberalism than with traditional Christian teaching. 
Other notables present included ranking ex-members 
of the America First movement and of the Liberty 
League, among them General Moseley. Simultaneously 
with news of the dinner, rumors came from the West that 
Gerald L. K. Smith has given his blessing to the new 
movement. While the ultimate objectives are not yet 
clear, the company kept is quite revealing. 


Farmers and the Brazilian Church One concrete 
outcome of the “Social Actien Week of Brazil,” recently 
held at Salvador City, Bahia, Brazil, was a forceful mani- 
festo on rural life. It bears the approval of Archbishop 
Dom Antonio Augusto da Silva, Brazilian Primate and 
Ordinary of Bahia. In the Manifesto’s eight chapters the 
following subjects are touched upon: landed estates, small 
properties, workers and dependents, colonization, rural 
policy, schools and health, economic life, the rural par- 
ish. Each one of these topics is important in the pro- 
motion of Brazil’s economic and religious health in the 
rural areas. The manifesto outlines a practical program 
for contemporary Brazil. Large estates are considered 
necessary in some instances, but even in such cases there 
should be sharing of profits over and above just wages. 
Progressive taxation and, if necessary, expropriation are 
recognized as means of bringing large estates into useful 
cultivation. Family-size farms are encouraged, and toward 
their development the Government should direct tax pol- 
icy as well as rural industrialization and exploitation of 
natural resources. The living wage, supplemented by so- 
cial security, must be protected by proper legislation. 
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So too should working conditions, health and educa- 
tional opportunities. The objective is wider diffusion of 
private property and a higher standard of living. Co- 
operatives, which should be carefully distinguished from 
profit organizations, are an excellent means toward this 
end. Progressive colonization, increased immigration, 
systematic development of rural areas and agricultural 
credit are some of the ways in which Brazil’s land re- 
sources may be made to serve her people. Over all 
stands the parish, which is recognized as the natural unit 
for advancing rural religious welfare. Across the seas 
Americans interested in rural living congratulate Brazil- 
ian Catholics on this forthright statement of Christian 
social thinking in the rural field. 


The Church in Germany The following are some 
random notes on the German Church taken from the 
Church News (Kirchenblatt) of Osnabriick. Of the fifty- 
six churches in the Diisseldorf deanery, not a single one 
remains undamaged. . . . Cardinal Frings, Archbishop of 
Cologne, visited the prisoner-of-war camp in England 
and stated that the German prisoners were treated well. 
Preaching in Westminster Cathedral, he said that the 
Catholic Church was the greatest enemy of National 
Socialism in Germany. . . . Out of 11,000 Catholic 
clergymen in the dioceses of northern and western Ger- 
many, only fifteen belonged to the Nazi Party. In 
Cologne and Paderborn there were two apiece, one in 
Miinster, one in Trier, one in Aachen, one in Hildesheim, 
none in Osnabriick. . . . The famous artist monk, Father 
Willibrord Verkade, O.S.B., friend of the Danish convert, 
Johannes Jorgensen, died in Beuron at the age of seventy- 
eight. . . . The Cathedral at Aachen survived the war 
fairly well. ... At the Nuremberg trial Ribbentrop stated 
that the notes of protest from the Vatican had covered a 
whole table. . . . Since June, 1946, over 1,000 Catholic 
youth leaders in Altenberg have been trained in thirty 
courses. . . . The Jesuits were permitted by the occupy- 
ing authorities to open their Gymnasium at Litzensee, in 
Berlin. In the Diocese of Rottenburg, out of 822 school 
districts 556 voted one hundred per cent for “confessional 
schools,” i.e., schools with religious instruction. In Co- 
logne 76.4 per cent of the votes were in favor of “con- 
fessional schools.” 


Professors and politics Now that the elections are 
over and another party has assumed responsibility for 
the nation’s welfare, we may, ‘perhaps, hope for surcease 
from the popular cartoons which depict the typical 
“planner” as a wild-eyed, long-haired figure in academic 
cap and gown. Apart from being a slur on one of our 
hardest-working and most public-spirited professions, 
such cartoons could easily propagate the idea that intelli- 
gence in the conduct of national affairs is something to 
be avoided. This is especially dangerous at the present 
moment, when the professors who devised the atomic 
bomb are trying to show the “practical politicians” 
how not to wreck the world with it. It is the politicians 
rather than the professors who are now ignoring the 


realities of life. 
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Senator Fulbright’s proposal that Mr. Truman resign be- 
cause of conflict resulting from election of a Republican 
Congress drew more criticism than approval, but it has 
had the good effect of directing attention to the need, 
stressed by many scholars, for closer organic relationship 
between the President and Congress. Often in recent 
years the relationship between the two seemed that of 
defiant adversaries rather than co-partners in a great 
system of government. 

Historians and students of government in Congress 
have proposed possible remedies, some of them leaning 
to the English parliamentary system, in which the cabinet 
ministers are members of the House of Commons and so 
directly responsible to it that a vote of confidence or no- 
confidence may turn them out overnight. 

Historian Charles Beard has been skeptical of this 
system for the United States. But Senator Fulbright and 
Representative Kefauver of Tennessee have proposed our 
adoption of at least one feature of it—the question period 
by which cabinet members would appear regularly at the 
Capitol for direct questioning by members as to the poli- 
cies and conduct of the executive branch. Senator 
LaFollette of Wisconsin and Thomas K. Finletter have 
urged creation of a joint executive-legislative council 


which would tie the two branches together more effec- 
tively at the top policy level. 

Under the Franklin Roosevelt “strong President” rule 
—Woodrow Wilson’s was the other one in recent U. S. 
history—widespread feeling developed in Congress 
against encroachment by the Executive. Mr. Roosevelt 
held weekly seminars with his party leaders on Capitol 
Hill, but mostly he seemed to be telling them, not asking. 
The powerful Senate Foreign Affairs Committee several 
times showed its resentment at being left out in the cold 
on U.S. foreign policy development at a critical period, 
and it was not until after Senators Vandenberg and Con- 
nally were made direct parties to day-by-day evolution of 
our postwar course abroad that executive-legislative co- 
operation was assured. 

There have been a few other examples of executive and 
legislative bodies working together in joint committees, 
as in Senator O’Mahoney’s vast economic study just 
prior to the was, and the Byrd economy committee. Some 
government bureaus have had liaisen men on Capitel 
Hill. But such cooperation is the exceptien. 

There are those who argue vehemently that the separa- 
tion of executive and legislative branches must be 
adhered to rigidly. Proponents say this can be achieved 
while still providing changes in the government ma- 
chinery to bring it more into keeping with modern needs. 
Most of the ferment recognizes the damage the “You're 
another” stance at each end of Pennsylvania Avenue can 
do to progressive government. CHarLes Lucey 





Underscores 








Three more religious congregations have chosen Ameri- 
cans as their Superiors General. On October 25, at Henri- 
Chapelle, Belgium, the Alexian Brothers elected Brother 
Anthony Wessel, C.F.A.; at Cracow, Poland, the Felician 
Sisters, O.S.F., elected Mother Mary Simplicita Nehring; 
and at the general chapter of the Sisters of the Poor of 
St. Francis, held at Aachen, Germany, Mother Tarsicia 
Fries was chosen Mother General. Brother Wessel was 
born in Dayton, Ky., in 1889; Mother Mary Simplicita 
and Mother Tarsicia are both natives of Buffalo. 

P In our October 19 column we noticed Introibo, “a 
bulletin for Catholic men interested in the priesthood 
and/or the religious life,” edited at Georgetown Univer- 
sity by Father Timothy Reardon, S.J. The issue of 
November 1 reports on its survey of World War II vet- 
erans intending to become priests or brothers. The total 
to date is 1,162; 517 want to be secular priests, 446 are 
candidates for religious congregations, 53 are undecided 
which type of priestly life to follow, 146 want to be 
brothers. The survey is as yet incomplete, chiefly because 
congestion on Catholic college campuses has delayed re- 
ports from their student counselors. /ntroibo is indeed 
providing strong stimulus to much needed vocations. 


> China’s first representative at the Vatican to bear the 
title of Minister is the well known Catholic jurist, Dr. 
John C. H. Wu. Born in 1899, Dr. Wu studied law at the 
University of Soochow, the University of Michigan and 
in Europe. He was on the law faculty of the University 
of Soochow, 1924-1927, and became dean of the faculty 
in 1933. His governmental service included membership 
on the Legislative Council, the presidency of the Council 
of Foreign Affairs during the war and counsellor to the 
Chinese delegation at San Francisco in 1945, where he 
had a chief hand in preparing the Chinese version of the 
United Nations Charter. He is the author of a study of 
St. Teresa of Lisieux, La Science de [ Amour, and has 
been working on a translation of the New Testament into 
Chinese. 

> The referendum on the school-bus amendment in Wis- 
consin, November 5 (which would have authorized trans- 
portation to non-public-school children), was defeated 
by less than 100,000 votes. A significant sidelight on 
what became a strongly contested issue was the fact that 
35 secular newspapers favored passage of the amend- 
ment, 1] remained neutral and only 2 stood opposed. 

> Twentieth Century, an Australian quarterly review, 
edited by Gerard Heffey, was launched in September. 
If succeeding issues live up to this inaugural, the new 
quarterly should enjoy a long and successful life. The 
address is: 143 a’Beckett St., Melbourne, C.1, Australia. 

A. P.F. 
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ledieorials 








Unity in government 


President Truman’s dignified and obviously sincere offer 
to cooperate with the Republican majority in Congress 
ought to stop any further talk of his resignation. 

From the beginning the suggestion that the President, 
in view of the sweeping nature of the Republican victory 
at the polls, should choose a Secretary of State from 
among the leaders of the opposition party and then resign 
the presidency was regarded with a mixture of astonish- 
ment and skepticism. First proposed by a Democrat, Sen- 
ator Fulbright of Arkansas, the scheme received no more 
support from the practical politicians of the Republican 
Party than it did from the Democratic leaders, and the 
press was almost uniformly opposed. It can now be con- 
sidered dead. 

It remains to be seen, however, whether events will 
justify Mr. Truman’s understandable unwillingness— 
which was the unwillingness of practically the whole 
country—to break with precedent. The next two years 
are certain to be difficult and dangerous; years when 
vigorous, harmonious government will be necessary to 
deal with grave domestic problems and to uphold the 
nation’s prestige abroad. A stalemate between the Presi- 
dent and Congress, such as existed during the adminis- 
trations of Weodrow Wilson and Herbert Hoover, might 
result in a disaster worse even than the failure to make 
peace after World War I, or the failure to deal effectively 
with the depression of 1930. In the way of such a fate 
stands only the willingness of the President and the Con- 
gress to subordinate politics to the general welfare—and 
that is asking civic virtue of men who, in the nature of 
things, must be politicians as well as statesmen. 

Perhaps the public discussion which followed Senator 
Fulbright’s proposal will result at long last in a serious 
effort to correct what is obviously a weakness in our con- 
stitutional system. The Founding Fathers never consid- 
ered what might happen if the Presidency and the Con- 
gress should be controlled by different political parties. 
They envisaged, it is true, a situation in which Congress 
would act as a check on the Executive and vice versa, 
since a mechanism of checks and balances functioning 
between three eoordinate branches of government was 
the heart of the system they left us. But they did not fore- 
see that the business of government would one day be 
conducted by rival political parties, and that with one 
party in control of the Presidency and another in control 
of the Congress, their system of checks and balances 
would work much more effectively than they intended; 
that it would work so effectively as to bring the Federal 
Government to a dead stop. 

Hence the agitation, especially strong these past few 
years when a coalition of Southern Democrats and Re- 
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publicans consistently frustrated a Democratic President, 
for a change that would guarantee a working relationship 
between Congress and the Chief Executive. Generally 
students of the question talk in terms ef a constitutional 
amendment, but during the course of the debate over the 
suggested resignation of President Truman, someone 
pointed out that the Constitution itself provides an an- 
swer which has not been sufficiently explored. 

According to Article II, Section 1, Congress must pro- 
vide for the succession in the event of the removal by 
death, resignation or inability of both the President and 
Vice President by declaring what officer shall act as 
President, “and such officer shall act accordingly until 
the disability be removed or a President shall be elected.” 
(Italics added.) 

From Madison’s Journal of the Constitutional Con- 
vention for September 7, 1787, it is clear that this clause 
was deliberately added to provide for the possibility of 
an election in advance of the next regular quadrennial 
election. Consequently, only a simple act of Congress is 
needed to hold an election for the successor of a Presi- 
dent who has himself succeeded to the office upon the 
death of his predecessor. The necessary condition, of 
course, for such an election would be the voluntary res- 
ignation of the incumbent President; but this might be- 
come traditional, once the precedent has been set, when- 
ever the mid-term elections would return a majority in 
Congress hostile to the Executive. 

Whether the solution lies along this line, or should be 
sought by means of a constitutional amendment, we do 
not know. We do know that some answer must be found 
to a weakness in our system which has paralyzed the 
whole business of government in the past and now 
threatens to do so again. 


NCWC report on racial equality 


At any time, a statement on the race problem is highly 
opportune, since the problem never seems to leave us. 
On November 11, for instance, the press carried the 
story of attempts being made in Alabama to restrict the 
registration of Negro voters; yet on the same day a 
remarkable statement was released, in pamphlet form. 
by the Social Action Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. This appears to 
be the strongest and clearest utterance of Christian prin- 
ciples as applied to the racial situation in the United 
States that so far has been issued by any major church 
group in this country. The pamphlet may be obtained 
from the Department for ten cents. It is the result of a 
five-day intensive seminar by forty-five nationally known 
leaders in Catholic interracial work in Washington last 
July. 




















But if such an utterance is always opportune, the 
present one is particularly timely, when the racial ques- 
tion has emerged on such a vast international scale— 
witness the matter of the color bar in South Africa—and 
the need is so urgent of a full, unadulterated proclama- 
tion of the Church’s position on racial equality and basic 
human rights, in the face of communist propaganda and 
totalitarian persecution. 

The NCWC statement is not content with a mere gen- 
eral declaration of the Negro’s equality with all other 
men in the sight of God, and of the fact that he “is 
endowed with the same human rights enjoyed by others 
and subject to the same moral obligations.” His rights 
and duties are spelled out in detail, covering social, eco- 
nomic, cultural, civic life and the matter of Catholic 
social-action organization. 

The Negro, declares the statement, should join trade 
unions of his own choosing. Unions are condemned which 
exclude Negroes from membership or confine them to a 
“second-class membership in so-called auxiliary locals.” 
Negroes are entitled not only to a family and living 
wage, a minimum which the majority of Negroes are 
by no means receiving, but to a level of wages consistent 
with stable and full employment. When “economic justice 
cannot be achieved through organization alone, the state 
has the inescapable duty to intervene.” Toward this end, 
the report vigorously advocates what AMERICA has con- 
sistently urged, the establishment of a permanent Federal 
Fair Employment Practices Committee “with statutory 
authority and sanctions” and an FEPC in each of the 
States. 

Catholic educational associations, declares the report, 
should set an example of equality in the matter of Negro 
education, and should accept without delay the challenge 
of interracial justice by opening their doors—when or 
if closed—to Negroes. 

The report likewise condemns restrictive covenants, 
and discrimination in hospitals or other Catholic insti- 
tutions: 

Segregation enforced by law or custom must be 

exposed as an un-American institution, contrary not 

only to Christian laws of charity and justice but also 

to the fundamental principle of democratic rights, 

guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States. 
The report looks upon the issue of interracial justice 
not as a local, but as a national and universal issue, in 
accordance with the teachings of the Popes themselves. 
It challenges Catholics to work effectively for its promo- 
tion, both in organized and in individual fashion. There 
should be full Negro participation in all national Catholic 
lay organizations, and Catholic Negro leaders should be 
formed. The press and the radio should be used on 
behalf of interracial justice. Catholics should see to it 
that none of their fellow citizens, Negroes included, are 
impeded in the exercise of their voting rights, e.g. by 
intimidation, the “white primary,” the abuse of the poll 
tax, etc. 

Cooperation with such a plan is an effective and ob- 
vious test of the sincerity of our concern, as Catholics, 
for any form of social justice. 


Family virtues for one world 


The grace and glory of Christian womanhood, the heart- 
ening reminder of Our Lady’s abiding presence in the 
midst of our war-torn human family, was honored for 
us once more by Secretary Byrnes when he read to the 
world Mrs. Stanley Schnelle’s letter to Cardinal Spellman 
on Armistice Day. 

This triumphant cry of sorrow, sympathy and courage 
from an American mother’s heart fits easily into place, 
we think, among the noblest four or five of our war 
documents. It punctuates the Holy Father’s family con- 
ference with our mothers and sisters, just a year ago, 
on “Woman’s Duties in Social and Political Life.” It 
drives simply and directly home the double basic truth 
our charters and peace-treaty preambles so eloquently 
omit: as the family goes, so goes our civilization; and 
the “valiant woman” is the family’s indispensable pro- 
tectress and support. 

In more militant and spectacular fashion, but no less 
tellingly, Madame Germaine Peyroles made the theme of 
Mrs. Schnelle’s “message to the Cardinal” the substance 
of her recent electoral campaign in France. On the 
strength of it she was returned to office in the Fourth 
Republic’s Chamber of Deputies along with eight other 
women members of the Christian Democratic MRP. Dur- 
ing the German occupation Madame Peyroles had taken 
on, in addition to her home duties as mother of a Chris- 
tian family, the “specialty” of concealing grounded Allied 
fliers and smuggling them out of the country. She was 
therefore ready for Herriot’s bilious taunt that 

women’s reason is dominated by passion, which 

carries them to either of two extremes; to com- 

munism on the one hand, which offers them a para- 

dise on earth, or on the other to Christian Democ- 

racy, with its promise of a paradise in heaven. 
Leaving the communist passionarias to defend them- 
selves as best they might, Madame Germaine Peyrole an- 
swered the challenge in the name of Christian Democracy 
at the Vélodrome d’Hiver in Paris on October 20. The 
“valiant woman” spoke a language too seldom heard from 
our political platforms: 


If we [women of Christian Democracy] do indeed 
hope to reach heaven one day—and to find Monsieur 
Herriot there besides!—we should like very much, 
in the meanwhile, to make this earth less of an 
enfer . . . where mother is crushed by the worry, 
each day renewed, of finding food for the children 

. where an economic and social system, with the 
twentieth century half over, hasn’t yet got round to 
providing the head of the family with a living wage 

. where today’s illusion of higher wages is gone 
with tomorrow’s higher prices . . . where peace is in 
mortal danger and the world obsessed by hatred. 
We women are determined to transform civil society 
by channeling into public life the family virtues of 
which we are the guardians at home. For it is the 
home which teaches, cultivates and cherishes the 
finest, most enduring civic virtues we know: the cult 
of a common ideal for the younger and older genera- 
tion alike, the spirit of thrift and foresight, love 
paired with sacrifice, the sense of community and 
faith in the future... . 
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We commend Mrs. Schnelle’s poignant letter and Madame 
Peyrole’s fiery speech to the prayerful attention of all— 
pundits, politicians or just plain people—who may be 
sore tempted to worry overmuch about such trifles as 
the veto, the atom bomb or the dawn of World War 
Three. Let women like these reteach us the “family vir- 
tues” from their Christian homes, and we need literally 
fear no evil for our united world. So was it planned and 
promised, long ago, at Nazareth. 


Terror in Yugoslavia 


The heart of the West must sicken at the reports from 
Yugoslavia. The barbarism that we sacrificed so much to 
exterminate in Hitler Germany has reappeared, full- 
blown and hideous, in Tito’s prison-house. 

“Fear reigns,” said C. L. Sulzberger in a long dispatch 
(from Athens) published in the New York Times on 
November 11— ironic anniversary of the end of the first 
war to make the world safe for free men. “Fear reigns... 
a fear of the midnight rap on the barred door by the 
dread secret police.” The strength of the regime, says 
the dispatch, “is pitiless.” And those who oppose it, says 
Marshal Tito, “will have to disappear from the face of 
this earth.” Another veteran Communist, Moshe Piade, 
was equally explicit: “The altar lamp of the terror must 
never be extinguished. The people must have fear.” And 
the secret polive tend the fire on the altar of the modern 
Moloch. 

Freedom of religion, notes Mr. Sulaberger, is guaran- 
teed by Article 25 of the Yugoslav constitution, “but an 
obvious campeign is under way to smash the Catholic 
Church.” Archbishop Stepinatz was but the most promi- 
nent of tens of thousands of sufferers for conscience 
sake under Tito’s reign of “perfect freedom of religion.” 
NCWC News Service (from Geneva) gives a long, twenty- 
nine-point catalog of oppression and outrage. We can do 
no more here than to touch upon some of the chief 
articles in the indictment. 

The Partisans and the secret police have killed 369 
Catholic priests, 12 sisters and an estimated 400,000 of 
the laity—the last figure being for Croatia alone. About 
175 priests, 50 sisters and 100,000 lay people are in 
prison, not including the mass arrests on the occasion of 
the trial of Archbishop Stepinatz. 

All Catholic grade and high schools have been closed. 
Most of the seminaries and hundreds of parochial and 
episcopal dwellings and sisters’ convents have been seized 
by the Communists. With a few exceptions, Catholic 
hospitals, orphanages and homes for the aged have been 
closed. All Catholic societies have been dissolved by the 
government; the Catholic press has been practically 
wiped out. 

“The concentration camp for priests and nuns,” says 
the Geneva report, “was the dreaded Stara Gradiska. The 
bestial tortures wreaked on religious were beyond de- 
scription. When the story of Stara Gradiska is told . . . 
the camp will rank with Belsen and Dachau. . .” 

This naked barbarism is a challenge to the conscience 
of the free world. More precisely, it is a challenge to the 
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United Nations. Dedicated to the safeguarding of human 
rights, can that body continue to command what respect 
world opinion has accorded it if it turns a blind eye on 
Yugoslavia? Will it not stand convicted of hypocrisy or 
time-serving if, professing concern over Franco’s inva- 
sion of human rights, it lets Tito’s acts pass without 
question ? 

Doubtless the United Nations will reply that, under the 
terms of its Charter, it may not interfere in the internal 
affairs of a member state. Doubtless, under the Charter, 
that is true. But that is simply an index of our failure, 
thus far, to create the one world we have fought for— 
one world where men are free from fear, free to worship 
God, free to speak their minds, free to be human. Tito is 
but one more argument for removing from the Charter 
whatever impedes the making of that world—for that is 
the only world that can know peace. 


Schools need teachers 


A New Jersey school teacher who quit teaching after 
seven years to return to her father’s farm, summed up 
the situation that faces us when she said that teaching 
“is the most underpaid and underappreciated of the 
learned professions.” 

People who are qualified to teach usually possess the 
qualities which make for success in other professions. 
But the other professions pay better in the long run and 
command much greater respect. And so those who would 
make good teachers are going over to the other profes- 
sions. The whole problem is as simple and as serious 
as that. 

The salary question is not merely, nor even mainly, 
one of beginning salaries. Where the minimal salary 
level is low, as it is in a number of States, it must of 
course be raised. But as Francis T. Spaulding, New York 
Commissioner of Education, remarked, when this is done 
the fact remains that the worst discrepancies are “in the 
salaries at the top.” The teaching profession suffers be- 
cause the other professions offer more attractive ultimate 
salaries. “In the school year just past only one New York 
State public-school teacher or officer in approximately a 
thousand, outside New York City, received a salary as 
high as $7,000.” 

Thus higher salaries are undoubtedly a first requisite. 
Next is the need to accord teachers the respect which 
members of the other learned professions enjoy. Too 
often the teacher’s task is not thought of as taxing, nor 
as requiring very hard work and hard thinking. In the 
general view of the public, says Dr. Spaulding, the teacher 
is “regarded as docile, ineffectual, at least slightly eccen- 
tric.” How much educational “isms,” which have given 
the teacher an inferior position in the classroom, are 
responsible for this judgment, need not be argued here. 
The conclusion is clear: “We shall not get the people of 
ability whom we need as teachers, in the numbers in 
which we need them, until teachers and teaching are 
represented in the public mind by something other than 
a caricature.” Only then shall we be able to set standards 
determining who shall teach. 











Labor in the days 
of Christ—I: Rome 


What the Church has contributed, and can contribute, to the 
dignity and welfare of the workingman, can best be appre- 
ciated by a review of pre-Christian labor conditions. To this 

end, Rev. M. Joseph Costelloe, SJ. 





M. Joseph Costelloe 


classical scholar, contributes a series of 
three articles on labor in ancient days. 





May fifteenth, nineteen hundred and forty-six, was the 
fifteenth anniversary of the encyclical letter of Pope Pius 
XI on the reconstruction of the social order. During the 
years which have passed since the writing of Quadra- 
gesimo Anno much positive social legislation has been 
passed in this country; yet the new laws have at most 
but effected an armed truce between management and 
labor. 

Aristotle pointed out in his Politics that there is no 
limit to the art of making money. Nor does it seem that 
there will be any limit to the demands for capital and 
labor, or an end to their internecine warfare, until both 
direct their activities to some higher end than that of 
mere profit. In the Church’s insistence on the moral and 
spiritual improvement of the individual as the ultimate 
end of all social and economic endeavors lies her great 
contribution to labor. What she has done in the past for 
the workingman, what she still has to offer to capital and 
labor, can best be appreciated by a consideration of 
labor conditions at the time of Christ—as they were in 
the unregenerate society of the Roman Empire, and as 
they were under the imperfect dispensation of the Old 
Law in Jewish Palestine. 

The classical authors present a one-sided view of the 
labor situation in the ancient world. The contempt with 
which they regarded the working class was due in part 
to the survival of an dlder social tradition; it was fos- 
tered by a philosophical prejudice which held that some 
men are born slaves while others are destined for a life 
of leisure; and, finally, it served as a defense mechanism 
against the crying injustices of the age. 

Livy gives the following description of the antecedents 
of the consul, Terentius Varro: “He sprang from an 
origin not merely humble but sordid: his father was a 
butcher, who sold his own meat, and employed his son 
in this slavish business.” 

When speaking of the vanity of human wishes in his 
Tusculan Disputations, Cicero asks: “Is there anything 
more silly than that those whom you despise as individ- 
uals such as workingmen and barbarians, you should 
value as a group?” In his De Offciis he states: 


All gains made by hired laborers are dishonorable 
and base. . . . All retail dealing, too, may be put in 
the same category. . . . The work of all artisans is 
sordid; there can be nothing honorable in a work- 
shop. 
This Roman gentleman was not above adding insult to 
injury when there was a question of manual labor. “Ego, 
quoque, tibi favebo,” was Cicero’s punning jibe at the 
expense of a candidate for public office who was re- 
ported to be the son of a cook. And Scipio Nasica touch- 
ing the calloused hand of a rustic asked him, “Do you 
walk on your hands?” 


The Roman Empire was essentially a capitalistic state. 
Trade routes led to Spain and Britain and as far east as 
Ceylon and China. Polybius, writing of the second cen- 
tury B.C., informs us that there was hardly a citizen of 
Rome who did not own shares in some joint-stock com- 
pany. Couriers from all parts of the world kept the 
owners in touch with the financial status of their cor- 
porations. There was not a flood in Egypt, nor a drought 
in Carthage, nor an uprising in the north but some Ro- 
mans smarted for it. No mere humanitarianism inspired 
Cicero’s ardent support of Pompey. The Mithridatic War 
had had a bearish influence on Asiatic stocks. In his 
Pro Lege Manilia Cicero argued: 

If some lose their whole fortunes, they will drag 

many more down with them. Save the state from 

such a calamity: and believe me that the whole sys- 
tem of credit and finance which is carried on here 
at Rome in the Forum, is inextricably bound up with 
the revenues of the Asiatic province. If those reve- 
nues are destroyed, our whole system of credit will 
come down with a crash. 
At the top of the social ladder in Rome was the sena- 
torial class. Theoretically forbidden to engage in trade 
or to undertake government contracts, their take was 
good at the public till. As a very young man Caesar was 
burdened with a personal debt of over a million dollars, 
but it did not hamper his subsequent career. In a minor 
military campaign Cicero realized a sum of $500,000 
from the sale of prisoners of war. Crassus was a senator 
who owned twenty thousand slaves. These he hired out 
or employed in various industries. He was a man of un- 
common ingenuity, and nowhere showed his business 
acumen to greater advantage than in his private fire de- 
partment. He would rush to a fire with a band of slaves, 
make a deal with the owner, put out the fire and pro- 
ceed to shore up the ruins. In this fashion he collected 
large sections of Roman real estate, but as for repairing 
and keeping up his property, or building new homes for 
the poor, he used to say: “Those who are fond of build- 
ing ruin themselves without the help of an enemy.” 

Below the senatorial was the equestrian order. The 
“knights,” despite the name, were the most unmilitary 
men of the times. Though a man may never have lifted a 
sword or mounted a horse, if he had 400,000 sesterces he 
was eligible for the rank. Atticus, Cicero’s friend, was a 
member of this class. He lent money at a good rate of 
interest, invested in farms, published books with the help 
of slave copyists and, no doubt as a sporting gesture, 
kept a few gladiators on the string. 

At the bottom of the social order and the object of 
scorn to the wealthier Romans was the vulgus profanum, 
the mobilium turba Quiritium, or, as Cicero with more 
bluntness than delicacy called it, the faex Romuli. Their 
number can be estimated from the fact that in Rome 
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three hundred and twenty thousand were receiving public 
allotments of grain when Caesar came into power. The 
Roman proletariat had been reduced to the condition of 
state wards by the depressing influx of slave labor which 
had resulted from the Roman conquests. After the battle 
of Pydna, Aemilius Paullus sold one hundred and fifty 
thousand into slavery. In his Bellum Gallicum Caesar 
records that after the defeat of the Aduatici he sold fifty- 
three thousand on the spot. It was hardly likely that a 
free citizen would care to compete in the open market 
with slave labor. In the days of Augustus the capital in- 
vestment in a farm hand was about eighty-five dollars. 
More talented slaves, of course, fetched more, and even 
in the days of the Republic Cato had had reason to com- 
plain in a public speech: “It is the surest sign of de- 
terioration in the Republic when pretty boys fetch more 
than fields, and jars of caviar more than plowmen.” 

In the eyes of the Roman law a slave was a chattel and 
not a person. To Varro he was merely a “vocal tool.” 
It was only under Hadrian that the power of life and 
death was taken from the Roman master. If a slave ran 
away he was crucified; if he killed his master he paid 
the penalty, and his innocent fellow-slaves with him. 
Tacitus narrates that after the murder of Pedianus Sec- 
undus, four hundred innocent slaves were put to death 
with the guilty. Pollio fed a slave to his eels. Seneca ad- 
vised: “Speak to slaves in monosyllables.” And Marcus 
Porcius Cato, who was considered the paragon of Roman 
virtues, wrote in his treatise on agriculture: “Sell old 
cattle . . . wool, skins, an old cart, worn-out tools, an 
old slave, a sick slave, and whatever else is superfluous. 
The father of a family must be a seller, not a buyer.” 

In the great numbers of paupers supported by the 
state there must have been many who were not satisfied 
with the pittance allotted to them and who were too in- 
dependent to cleave to a patron in the hope of getting a 
handout at regular intervals. Otherwise it is hard to ex- 
plain the social revolution that was gradually taking 
shape throughout the Roman Empire at the time of 
Christ. 


Atomic apologetics 


Contributory to this new movement of a revival of 
small trade and independent manufacturies was the de- 
cline of the slave population. The stabilization of the 
frontiers caused a lessening of the number of slaves 
offered for sale. The emancipation of great numbers of 
slaves either as a result of policy or principle had cut 
into their ranks. Since the slave had no legal marriage 
rights, the possibility of self-reproduction was largely 
precluded. And to the Roman financier the raising of 
slaves was always deemed unprofitable. Home-bred slaves 
were something of a luxury—the ditis examen domus of 
Horace’s epode. 

As the need of free labor became felt, different groups 
of artisans began to band together. From inscriptions 
found near the city of Rome it has been ascertained that 
more than eighty different crafts had their guilds and 
sodalities in the city. A high degree of specialization is 
shown by the fact that there were not only guilds of 
unskilled laborers, but of goldsmiths, castanet players, 
physicians, soldiers, pastille-emakers, even women mimes. 

These guilds showed all the Roman skill for organiza- 
tion which had been demonstrated in the larger field of 
politics. Many had insurance benefits attached to their 
constitutions, and most provided for proper burial of the 
members and for occasional feasts. The fact that such 
clubs became so widespread throughout the Empire had 
an important effect in that it made it possible for the 
early Christians to meet, and pray, and bury their dead, 
without arousing too much suspicion. 

The pagan world was learning through hard experi- 
ence the dignity and value of honest work, but as long 
as paganism held sway over the intelligentsia the old 
scorn for labor persisted. To Celsus’ charge that Christ 
had been a workingman, Origen could only reply: “No- 
where is it written that Jesus Himself was an artisan.” 
During the persecution of Julian the Apostate a neater 
retort was given by a citizen of Antioch to a pagan 
philosopher who asked: “What is the Son of the carpen- 
ter doing for the Christians?” “He is making a coffin 
for Julian!” 


In an age more interested in science than in the Creator of 
the universe, the first fourteen years of trying to win the 
world to Christ by way of street forums are not the hardest. 





John J. O’Connor 


That, at least, is the experience of John 
J. O'Connor, veteran  street-speaker. 





For the past fourteen years the Catholic Evidence Guild 
of Washington has been explaining Catholic doctrine in 
the public parks of the nation’s capital to the most 
extraordinary audience in the world. 

A few days ago I was walking along Connecticut 
Avenue when I met a member of our perennial audience. 
He was leading a ferocious-looking bulldog on a strong 
leash. “This mutt has been listening to an atheist 
speaker,” he grinned, pointing to the dog. “But he don’t 
pay no attention. He would much rather listen to you!” 
Fourteen years ago, during the depression, this man was 
“on the bum.” Today he has at least acquired enough 
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of this world’s goods to buy a dog. Despite the happy 
change in his fortune, however, he still attends our Sun- 
day meetings in Franklin Park. 

“TI used to know you in the old days,” he reminds me, 
“when you had black hair.” My hair has turned grey. 
My early enthusiasm for street speaking has ebbed away. 
Merely standing in a park for two hours on a hot Sunday 
afternoon takes the starch out of me. There are times 
when I wonder whether the street-speaking apostolate is 
worth the time and effort that our small organization 
doggedly persists in putting into it. Everything has 
changed but the crowd. 














It would be a pity, I suppose, after all these years, to 

disappoint our faithful, long-suffering audience. Out of a 
casual crowd of a hundred people, fifteen will be old- 
timers. Like the owner of the bull-dog, they have been 
listening to guild speakers for years. They have acquired 
such a fund of knowledge about Catholic doctrine and 
practices that they frequently volunteer information to 
novice guildsmen. This helps the beginners, mostly semi- 
narians, to make more complete presentations of their 
subjects. The old-timers do a certain amount of mild, 
friendly heckling. This is valuable because it encourages 
others to ask questions and stimulates public interest in 
our meetings. They take care of insincere hecklers by 
insisting, sometimes furiously, upon fair play. They have 
the status of long-term “parishioners” and, in general, 
take a proprietary interest in the proceedings. 

This solid core of every guild audience in neither 
Catholic nor anti-Catholic. We have neither succeeded in 
bringing these people into the Church nor in driving 
them away from the Church. Perhaps they regard a guild 
meeting as a sort of open-air gentleman’s club where they 
meet old friends and exchange the news and gossip of 
the day. It may be that they derive solace, inspiration 
and consolation from hearing the eternal truths of Christ’s 
revelation repeated many times. Only one man ever 
attempted to clarify for me the mystery of why any 
human being should want to listen to essentially the same 
series of talks every Sunday, in clement weather, for 
fourteen years. 

“Whenever I attend a Catholic forum,” he said, “I feel 
good—deep down inside.” 

“Why don’t you join the Catholic Church?” I keep on 
asking him. 

“I’m thinking it over,” is his invariable reply. 

We have brought a few people into the Church—on 
the average about one convert a year—and have been 
fairly successful in reclaiming lapsed Catholics. In the 
nature of things we will never know the extent of the 
good we are accomplishing. People come and go. Some 
listen; others turn away. It has been estimated that we 
establish some sort of contact with about 15,000 people 
a year. Sometimes, doubtless, we are successful in plant- 
ing the seed of a future conversion or in weakening 
prejudice against the Church. The important thing is that 
the laity, seminarians and clergy, using the missionary 
technique of Christ and the Apostles, are continually 
talking things over with the masses. 

What has most impressed me, down through the years, 
has been the retreat of Christianity, the decline in the 
doctrinal content of our talks, and the rise of communism. 

Frequent and persistent contact with the general public 
is not an encouraging experience. In a public park we 
are constantly brought face to face with ignorance, super- 
stition, prejudice, malice and infidelity. For this reason 
we are not prone to take a utopian view of human nature, 
-and our observations tend to border on pessimism. 

It seems to us that more people know less about Chris- 
tianity today than during the depression years. Formerly 
we could assume a vague and half-remembered acquain- 
tance with Christian principles. Today this is no longer 


true. We must begin all over again trom scratch. We 
must go back to teaching the ABC’s of Christianity. The 
vanishing American is the Bible-reading American. Only 
rarely today do we receive a Biblical question or objec- 
tion. If Protestantism and Judaism are still intellectual 
forces in society, their impact on the modern mind is 
negligible. The influence of Catholicism, if we are to 
judge by park audiences, is almost as negligible. 

The disturbing fact is that this generation is far more 
interested in jet propulsion than in God. A whole new 
era of science—the atomic age—has captured the im- 
agination of millions of men and women in all walks of 
life. It has become increasingly difficult to talk about the 
seven sacraments when so many people are thinking 
about supersonic planes, guided missiles and a possible 
invasion of Mars. So far as the Catholic Evidence Guild 
is concerned, this growing trend in public thinking makes 
it imperative for us to brush up on our science. To be 
effective today, the Catholic apologist must possess at 
least a rudimentary knowledge of the principles of atomic 
fission and electronics. 

A few years ago our talks were straight doctrine—the 
Supremacy of the Pope, Our Lady, the Trinity. When 
these talks failed to win and hold an audience, we tried 
to make them as attractive as possible by introducing 
into them interesting anecdotes, human-interest stories, 
and personal experiences. Our third major development 
was to use some current event, as reported in all the 
newspapers, for an introduction to a doctrinal subject. 
A talk on the United Nations Organization, for example, 
would conclude with some brief observations on the 
problem of peace and war, the moral law and Christ's 
peace plan for the human race. Today science is a far 
stronger peg on which to hang a doctrinal talk. 

It should be noted that the doctrinal content of our 
talks has steadily declined and has reached an all-time 
low when ignorance of Christianity is very great. The 
entire Christian reconstruction of society is therefore 
stymied by the enormous difficulty of getting people to 
listen to the Christian message. To get them to listen at 
all it is necessary to devote a great deal of time to those 
scientific topics in which they are interested. This means 
that the general public is receiving less Christianity when 
they most need it. 

It is easy to state the problem but quite another matter 
to solve it. I do not know how it will be possible to talk 
about plastics and purgatory, cosmic rays and confession, 
magnetism and marriage, the gyro-compass and grace, 
radar and revelation. Something along these lines will 
have to be attempted in the immediate future. It will take 
months of the hardest kind of work to formulate a new 
kind of apologetics—atom apologetics. 

What is certain is that Catholic doctrine cannot be pre- 
sented to the general public successfully in a vacuum, 
totally divorced from contemporary developments. The 
majority of people in the United States today are far 
more interested in science than in religion. We can get 
them to take an interest in Christianity only if we first 
take an interest in plutonium and DDT. We must start 
where people are, not where we would like them to be. 
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If we try to dodge scientific questions, the man in the 
street will quickly conclude that Christians, by failing to 
keep pace with modern science and technology, have 
nothing to offer the people of the twentieth-century 
atomic age. Thus by a strange twist of events the Catholic 
Evidence Guild, which started out by specializing in 
Christianity, is now specializing in science. 

In recent months we have been having trouble with 
Communists, who are again, as in pre-war years, militant, 
aggressive and highly vocal. Communists constitute only 
about one or two per cent of an average guild audience; 
but they make up in polemical noise what they lack in 
numbers. A Communist, for example, will ask you why 
the Pope didn’t excommunicate Hitler and why the Pope 
is dabbling in Italian and French politics. While you are 
attempting to answer his first question, he will insist upon 
knowing why Our Lady of Fatima promised peace to 
Catholic Portugal and not to Catholic France. The mo- 
ment you begin speaking again, he will shout, “Why does 
your Church support the fascist government in Spain?” 

This sort of amateur heckling is no new experience. 
But we have a definite impression that the years have 
cleared the ground for the final apocalyptic struggle 
between militant Christians and equally militant atheists. 
Communists have nothing to fear from Catholic reaction- 
aries. What they fear is the Catholic left, Catholic radi- 
cals, Catholic fanatics—the sort of lunatics who will talk 
in public parks for fourteen years in order to win four- 
teen converts. If we recognize the Communists’ strength 
and tenacity, they also recognize our combat qualities. 
It will be an interesting fight in the years ahead. 

Thus far the Communists in Washington have been 
anti-Catholic rather than pro-Moscow. By that I mean 
that they are intent upon destroying the moral prestige 
of the Papacy and the Church rather than using a guild 
meeting to expound Marx-Lenin doctrines in the form of 
lengthy questions. In dealing with Communists the best 
tactic is to be at all times pro-Catholic rather than anti- 
Communist. We do not waste time denouncing or refut- 
ing communism, but utilize every possible opportunity to 
drive home some Catholic truth or to explain some 
Catholic practice. This is the policy of the Jocist move- 
ment in France and of other Catholic Action movements 
in other countries. The policy is sound for the simple 
reason that it will be impossible to build a positive Chris- 
tian social order if we waste much time and energy in a 
negative debunking of the USSR. We prefer to have the 
Communists exhaust themselves trying to debunk the 
Catholic Church. This would be a tribute to Catholic 
leadership, whereas a policy of mere kibitzing on the 
Soviet experiment is an implied acknowledgement that 
William Z. Foster’s boys are out in front. 

By way of conclusion I would like to mention the four 
major blunders of guildsmen. 

1. We used to think that an organization must either 
grow or perish. Today there are more than 200 author- 
ized speakers in about fifteen Catholic Evidence Guilds 
in the United States. We have been delighted by the 
progress of the guild movement throughout the country 
during the past decade. For ten years, however, the guild 
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in Washington carried on its work without a single new 
recruit. Six or eight men and women carried the bulk of 
the speaking load. This year we have finally succeeded in 
recruiting two new lay speakers, both veterans, and our 
guild has taken a new lease on life. There is no doubt 
now in anyone’s mind that guild work will go on merrily 
for another fourteen years. 

2. In the early days of the movement we were con- 
vinced that the people of Washington would derive the 
greatest benefit from the guild apostolate. Time has 
proved us badly mistaken. Those who have derived maxi- 
mum benefit from guild activities have been the guild 
members themselves. The good that the guild has done in 
making the Church better known to thousands of Amer- 
icans has been far outweighed by the spiritual benefits 
accruing to those who did the speaking. Guild members 
thought that the primary purpose of guild work was to 
make converts; we found out that the greatest achieve- 
ment of the guild movement has been the making of 
better Catholics. 

3. Although guild training has been of considerable 
benefit to us, we are never tempted to pride or vainglory. 
We have received too many public and private criticisms 
to have any illusions about our moral stature. To make 
matters worse, we formerly thought that the guild move- 
ment was essentially a lay movement. It followed that the 
clergy, save for purposes of instructing guild members, 
were unnecessary. Experience has taught us that laymen 
and laywomen will always be regarded by the American 
public, in matters pertaining to religion, as the second 
team. The average American audience would rather hear 
one priest for ten minutes than ten laymen for a month. 
Our mission today, as a consequence, is largely that of 
preparing the way for the clergy. 

4. The fourth and greatest blunder of guildsmen was 
the fervent belief in the imminent conversion of the 
United States—despite the fact that we were well aware 
of what had happened in England. At the end of World 
War I the laity of Great Britain eagerly discussed the 
possibilities of the conversion of England. There was a 
wave of optimism. Guild speakers worked hard. Some of 
the English speakers were so enthusiastic that they actual- 
ly killed themselves through overwork on the platform. 
There was a spirit of sacrifice in those days that is not to 
be found, so I am told, in England today. 

The laity in the United States became very active dur- 
ing the depression years. We too were buoyed up by a 
similar great hope. We thought that it would be possible 
to achieve in a few years the conversion of a much 
larger country than England. We talked in public parks, 
on street corners and in marketplaces three and four 
times a week. We conducted a weekly radio program. 
We talked in jails, hospitals, penitentiaries and relief 
centers. We actually thought at one time that Washing- 
ton was too small a place for our dynamic apostolate and 
organized week-long “missions” in nearby Virginia 
towns. 

This rampaging spirit, if not dead, is slumbering peace- 
fully today. America was not converted. There was no 
Catholic revival worth mentioning. There was no great 




















influx of converts. After many years of persistent labor 
we are forced to admit that the moral condition of the 
United States and of the world generally is far worse to- 
day than it was in 1932. Our present incentive comes 
largely from a realistic contemplation of the catastrophe 
that confronts us. If the amount of hatred in the modern 
world continues to increase, as seems likely, World War 
III is inevitable. 

Yet we do not despair. It is easy for Christians to 
become utterly discouraged by the magnitude of the task 
of Christian social reconstruction. Regardless of present 
circumstances, however, I like to recall one sentence in 
the spiritual writings of Dom Chautard which gives me 
heart. “Any activity, working for the establishment of 
the Kingdom of God,” Dom Chautard wrote, “is not an 
activity of man alone but the joint activity of man with 
Christ.” 


Our future population 


The first requirement of success is that we attend to our 
own personal sanctification. Then, as we carry on our 
apostolate, we should perpetually keep in mind that we 
are not merely isolated individuals or simply members 
of a small group, but that we are the instruments of 
Christ and that Christ is working in us and through us. 
Since this is true, the tragic postwar disorders in the 
modern world should not be permitted to overwhelm us 
or even to slow down our apostolate. Our own strength 
and powers may not be sufficient to overcome the evil 
rampant in modern civilization, but if we do our part, in 
alliance with Christ, we are assured of eventual triumph. 

Dom Chautard’s wise counsel will stand all members of 
the Catholic Evidence Guild of Washington in good stead 
in the years to come. I have it on good authority that the 
coming fourteen years of street speaking will be doubly 
difficult. 


How will the U. S. compare with the USSR and Asiatic 
countries by the year 2000 if our present low birth rate 
and immigration rate continue? Dr. Clement S. Mihanovich, 





Clement S. Mihanovich 


of the Department of Sociology, St. 
Louis University, weighs the prospects. 





The Census Bureau and the Scripps Foundation for Re- 
search in Population Problems have just completed a 
study on the future increase and decline of our popula- 
tion. The figures are a little different from the pre-war 
forecasts, but they take into consideration the effect of 
the war upon the population. 

That the population will continue to increase at a 
slower and slower rate, achieve a saturation point by the 
year 2000 and then slowly decline, still remains a positive 
reality in spite of the fact that 15,000,000 births occurred 
during the years 1941 to 1945 inclusive, which is 2,500,- 
000 more than in the period 1936 to 1940. Here are the 
figures of what can be expected if present long-term 
trends continue: 


_.  PeOeTerer tree 145,460,000 
ME Redness. .ccquontpeuctes 153,375,000 
PR Ghd Meteo. sss ccncsasadess 159,847,000 
ES rn0'ccccnd cegeseueasbon 163,877,000 
Sree ee 164,585,000 
BE Bticéccscoctddbusducesan 163,312,008 


The reasons for this expected eventual decline in our 
population are: 1) The birth rate is falling, parents are 
limiting the size of their families. Our birth rate, except 
for short, temporary fluctuations, has been falling for 
more than a hundred years. 2) Immigration to the 
United States has been shut off almost completely since 
1923. 

With the slowing down of our population growth, the 
age distribution will also change. 


AGE Topay 2,000 A.D. 
Under 15 25% 19% 
15-44 47% 41% 
45 - 64 21% 27% 
Over 65 7% 13% 


How will this affect the welfare of our future generations? 
1) The U. S. will have a continuously diminishing pro- 


portion of the world’s potential manpower; on the other 
hand, countries like Russia, China and India will grow 
rapidly once they recover from the effects of this war; 
2) we will have to plan our production more carefully; 
over-expansion of industries will have to be avoided; 
3) the character of the problem of aged dependency will 
change. 

Of particular interest is the effect of our declining and 
aging population on the present and future economy of 
the nation. We must be especially careful to see to it that 
our production is geared to the market. Indiscriminate 
and speculative investments and expansions in industry, 
characteristic of our pre-war economy, will be relegated 
to the limbo of forgotten practices. In the past many an 
industry was saved from bankruptcy because of over- 
expansion by the increase in demand accompanying in- 
crease in population. Any future mistake of overexpan- 
sion will, in all probability, prove very costly. 

Furthermore, in planning production of such impor- 
tant items as houses, food, schools and public services, 
we must be increasingly cautious, because here the de- 
mand is closely dependent on the number of consumers. 
The expected future boom in staples and durable goods, 
now predicted by some economists, may boomerang or 
fizzle out if our rate of population growth declines or 
actually reaches zero. 

Job placement, vocational training and professionaliza- 
tion will also have to change. Plans must be made to 
avoid overcrowding of some jobs and professions. Others 
will have to revise their prerequisites and programs to 
meet the change in economy. 

Industry will eventually face one of two choices: either 
to increase income of workers to a level commensurate 
with the productive capacity of the U. S., and thereby 
contribute to the increase in population; or to prepare to 
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cut down production and abandon the practice of hitch- 
ing its economic bandwagon to the shooting star of an 
expanding economy. 

If, perchance, the birth rate declines very rapidly or 
the United States is involved in another disastrous war, 
(and this is by no means remote in the light of present 
turbulent international uncertainties) we may find our- 
selves, from the point of view of population, in a position 
similar to that of Germany today. Today Germany is a 
perfect illustration of the effects of war and declining 
birth rate on the composition of the population. It would 
not be amiss for us to stop and contemplate these effects, 
for it can happen here. 

According to Professor Heinz Sauermann, Dean of the 
Faculty of Economics at Frankfurt University and Eco- 
nomics Adviser to the American Military Government, 
the present German population of 72,000,000 will decline 
to 43,000,000 by the year 2000. This decline would be 
even greater if the war casualties were taken into con- 
sideration. Professor Sauermann set the German war 
casualties as follows: total casualties, 7,500,000; deaths in 
regular German army 4,000,000; civilian losses 1,000,- 
000; invalids in need of permanent medical care 2,500,- 
000. What this means to Germany, Professor Sauermann 
pointed out, is that soon every working person will feed 


U. S. trusteeship— 
the Navy’s iron curtain 


one person unfit for work. This is further substantiated 
by the fact that Germany is becoming a nation with “an 
exceedingly great number of old men and women,” and 
a nation of more women than men. Today Germany has 
a surplus of 4,500,000 women—for every 1,000 men there 
are 1,270 women. Germany is not becoming a vast home 
for the old and invalid solely because of the war. Its pre- 
war low birth rate of 13 per 1,000 population was only 
slightly and temporarily increased during Hitler’s regime, 
but declined rapidly during the war. Germany is an ex- 
ample of what can happen to a nation that permits its 
birth rate to decline very rapidly. For once the birth rate 
hops on the toboggan of decline it requires tremendous 
moral force to slow it down or to stop it. And if the 
downward trend of birth rates is accelerated by high war 
casualties, the combined results are truly disastrous to the 
nation. 

The present population trends in the United States will 
give cause for serious forethought and not for extreme 
pessimism only if the American family, government and 
business deal intelligently with the problems of slacken- 
ing population growth, of differential reproduction in re- 
lation to the people’s health and educational level, and of 
changing age composition. We can lick the problem now, 
but we may not be able to after the year 2000 A.D. 


Has the United States, through its demand for undisputed 
control of the mandated Pacific islands, lent plausibility to 
the pose of the USSR as protector of the colonial peoples? 

How can our Government combine na- 





Robert A. Graham 


tional security with a Pacific policy 
that will prove our good faith? 





The long-awaited decision on the future of the Japanese 
outlying and mandated islands was announced by Presi- 
dent Truman on November 6; but before United Na- 
tions circles had time to digest its meaning, Soviet dele- 
gate Nikolai V. Novikov drew all eyes to himself by 
attacking the trusteeship policies of all the mandatory 
powers. In a long speech delivered at Lake Success on 
November 11 he accused the mandatory powers of vio- 
lating the Charter, violating the Mandate Treaties, exer- 
cising devious tactics to turn the dependent areas into 
mere colonies and, in general, of deceiving the hopes of 
the dependent peoples. So keenly did the accused feel 
the bitterness of the attack that the British, American 
and South-African delegates issued formal statements of 
rebuttal. 

The charges of Ambassador Novikov called attention 
to the slow progress that has been made in the United 
Nations towards fulfilling the promises made in Chapters 
XI and XII to the millions of non-self-governing peoples. 
The Trusteeship Council, successor to the Mandates Com- 
mission, has been long delayed. Just where the blame for 
this lies is a matter of opinion. Our delegate, John Foster 
Dulles, said caustically to members of the press who 
crowded around him in Committee Four after the Rus- 
sian’s speech that “apparently the Soviet Union enjoys 
being able to make that complaint, for its acts constantly 
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prevent the establishment of the Council.” He went on to 
say that at the London Assembly it was the Soviet Union 
which prevented the establishment of the Trusteeship 
Council in provisional form. And during the nine months 
between the London Assembly and the present one it did 
nothing, he said, in relation to the draft trusteeship 
agreements submitted to it. 

Whatever may be the reason for the delay in setting 
up the trusteeship system envisaged in the United Nations 
Charter, a situation is rapidly developing that may find 
the Soviet Union successfully posing as the only advo- 
cate of the colonial peoples. It is highly important that 
the United States should not provide ammunition for the 
Russians. Have we done so by our recent actions? Un- 
fortunately, American policy as expressed in the Presi- 
dent’s statement of November 6, as further elaborated in 
the speech of Mr. Dulles before the United Nations 
Trusteeship Committee, and as concretely presented in 
the draft trusteeship agreements we will submit at an 
early date, does not exhibit many high ideals and cer- 
tainly provides no good example to other colonial powers 
or inspire trust in colonial peoples. 

There is question of the Japanese islands which we 
seized at great cost during the war and still hold. These 
fall into two categories. The first consists of the outlying 
islands owned outright by Japan (e.g. Okinawa and Iwo 


























Jima); the second consists of the former German col- 
onies which were entrusted to Japan under mandate by 
the League of Nations. These mandated islands are the 
Marshalls, the Carolines and the Marianas. Familiar 
names among these three groups of islands are Saipan, 
Tinian, Eniwetok, Peleliu and Bikini. There are 650 
islands in this category, spread over a million square 
miles of ocean. The indigenous population is 70,000. 

As to the non-mandated islands, such as Okinawa and 
Iwo, it is still not clear from the President’s statement 
just what the United States intends to do. There is no 
ambiguity, however, about our firm intention regarding 
the former Japanese mandates over which, as we assert, 
the Japanese “as a result of World War II have ceased 
to exercise any authority.” We want iron-bound control 
of these spots on the ocean, freed from interference by 
the United Nations except insofar as we choose to per- 
mit interference and only so long as we choose. We will 
put these islands under the trusteeship system, but under 
conditions that make international control a mere sym- 
bol. 

In a certain sense the President’s decision has been a 
victory over greed for territorial aggrandizement. The 
Navy Department, with some help from the Army, had 
been urging the President to annex these islands out- 
right. The State Department, adhering more faithfully to 
the wartime pledges of this country, held out for United 
States administration of these islands as trustee territories 
under the United Nations. Insofar as the State Depart- 
ment emerged victorious over the Navy, the decision 
should be hailed. Our country is not going to take any 
prizes of war by the old-time imperialistic process of 
simple annexation. This country wishes to abide by the 
provisions of the Atlantic Charter and the Cairo Dec- 
laration. 

The fact that there have been such prolonged inter- 
departmental discussions over the type of American con- 
trol of these islands indicates that it is not exactly an 
indifferent matter whether the territories are owned out- 
right by the United States or are administered by us as 
sole trustee. To this extent the defeat suffered by the 
Navy Department in its crude proposals of annexation 
should be welcomed by all Americans who believe we 
should keep our promises, regardless of whether other 
countries keep theirs and in spite of the inconveniences 
thereby incurred. The principle has been saved; we do 
not want one inch of territory out of this war. 

But in losing one battle, the Navy has won another. 
The speech of John Foster Dulles, delivered a few days 
before Novikov’s attack, read in conjunction with the 
draft proposals soon to be submitted to the Security 
Council, shows that this country has fallen hard for the 
old individualistic power politics. So categorically do we 
assert our right to control these islands, so emphatic is 
our denial of other countries’ concern in the matter, so 
jealous the terms of the prospective trusteeship, that one 
wonders if we are living in the days of the Congress of 
Vienna and if we have fallen below even the moral level 
of Versailles. 

Mr. Dulles, a man of high principles, whose unhappy 


task it is to push Navy-inspired policies before the Trus- 
teeship Committee of the General Assembly, must have 
felt the difficulty of his position when he read his speech 
announcing America’s plans for these islands. In talking 
before the British, the French and the Belgians—whom 
we have been lecturing for imperialism—he involved the 
United States in a policy that must have reminded them 
of themselves a generation or so back. With a labored 
effort to keep the American plan on a strictly legal basis, 
Mr. Dulles hinted that if any serious attempts were made 
to interfere with the plan, the United States would re- 
taliate by interfering in every mandate the world over. 
On the other hand he promised implicitly that if our 
atttitude was accepted without serious question, the other 
mandatory Powers could count on our leaving them 
alone. 

Soviet Ambassador Novikov’s subsequent general as- 
sault on all the mandatory powers obscured the real drift 
of the Dulles speech and probably saved us temporarily 
from embarrassment. From a legal viewpoint, the Ameri- 
can brief is a good one. If every state “directly con- 
cerned” in the proposed trusteeship territories had to 
approve the trusteeship agreements beforehand, the proc- 
ess would get hopelessly entangled. In these circum- 
stances the Trusteeship Council would never materialize 
and the United Nations would suffer serious loss of pres- 
tige among the dependent peoples. Mr. Dulles would not 
disbar any country from presenting its viewpoint, if it 
thought it was “directly concerned.” But the setting-up 
of the Trusteeship Council should not be delayed because 
one or two nations insisted on veto rights. We have no 
intention of giving the USSR another opportunity to 
hold up progress by interminable delays and obstruc- 
tionism. 

It is not only the Soviet Union that we wish to exclude 
from any say in the Japanese islands, but other nations 
as well, and even the United Nations itself. What happens 
to the former German colonies mandated to Japan, for 
which the United States, in the phrase of Mr. Truman, 
“assumes responsibility as a result of the Second World 
War,” is the exclusive concern of this country. We will, 
indeed, submit these islands to a United Nations trustee- 
ship, but that is as far as we go. 

The draft agreements now being circulated among the 
eleven members of the Security Council, and also to New 
Zealand and the Philippines, may be regarded simply 
as “the Navy’s iron curtain.” 

We propose to designate one million square miles of 
ocean as a “strategic area” within the meaning of Article 
82 of the Charter. Inside that area neither the General 
Assembly nor the Trusteeship Council will have any 
rights of inspection or supervision; a strange kind of 
trusteeship. Not even the Security Council may take ac- 
tion in this zone without our consent. It is true that the 
Trusteeship Council can conduct its work as outlined in 
Articles 87 and 88 of the Charter (dealing with reports, 
receiving petitions, periodic visits, etc.) but this is rather 
in virtue of the trusteeship agreement itself, not in virtue 
of the Charter. The agreement has this eloquent provi- 
so as regards those two Articles: “provided that the 
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administering authority may determine the extent of 
their applicability to any areas which may from time to 
time be specified by it as closed for security reasons.” 
Since the United States draft specifies eff the Marshalls, 
Carolines and Marianas as “strategic areas” within the 
meaning of Article 82 of the Charter, it is plain that at 
the United States option this area may be closed to the 
Trusteeship Council. 

It cannot be denied, however, even by those who dis- 
approve of the final decision, that important strategic 
and political considerations are involved in our plan for 
these mandated islands. When the Soviet Union took over 
the Kuriles and the remaining half of Sakhalin as the 
price for its few weeks’ participation in the war with 
Japan, it did not put itself in any sort of position to ob- 
ject to the United States’ doing the same thing on the 
other side. We should not lose sight of the fact that by 
annexing these islands this country would be doing only 
what the Russians did. A pat answer to the Soviet Union 
would be to suggest that the Russians submit an identical 
trusteeship plan for the Kuriles and Sakhalin. 

Another consideration that enters into the Navy’s 
“iron-curtain” policy is the Russians’ habit of using the 
United Nations as a vehicle of propaganda. This has 
been evidenced in the Security Council, and drew the 
rebuke of Prime Minister Attlee a few weeks ago. It is 
already in evidence at the Assembly’s debates on trustee- 
ships. During the London General Assembly this writer 
learned from the colonial minister of one of the countries 
whose proposed trusteeship provisions are now under 
consideration, how concerned he was at the possible sub- 
versive use the Soviets would make of their position in 
the Trusteeship Council. The Navy Department feels it 
has a good case against giving them such opportunities 
in relation to our most important overseas strategic zone. 

No doubt we intend to pursue a liberal policy towards 
the seventy thousand inhabitants of this area. The Ameri- 
can draft contains a long series of promises of what we 
shall do for the natives. But if we keep these promises it 
will not be because of the control exercised by any trus- 
teeship system. The final judge of what these objectives 
are and how they are to be implemented will be the 
United States alone. Not even a “C” mandate in the 
League was as drastic as that. 

It hurts to realize that the United States Navy pro- 
poses to do within legal bounds precisely what the Japa- 
nese did illegally. It also hurts to realize that of the eight 
trusteeship drafts submitted to the General Assembly by 
mandatory powers at Lake Success not one contains such 
provisions for an iron curtain. The United States lectures 
these states for their delay in submitting the draft agree- 
ments, while at the same time we circulate a draft for 
our own islands that, through its being a strategic-area 
plan and therefore under the Security Council, contrib- 
utes nothing towards the creation of the Trusteeship 
Council. 

Are we to think that the authors of the Charter intended 
to make it possible for one country to seal off a million 
square miles under the specious title of “trusteeship?” 
The preoccupation of the Navy with strategic issues has 
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brought the United States into a difficult moral position 
before the rest of the world. We can assume that the 
military staffs of Great Britain, France and Belgium are 
as keenly anxious for strategic positions as our own peo- 
ple. But they thought it sufficient to claim the right of 
establishing military, naval or air bases in their terri- 
tories in accordance with Article 84, without the elabo- 
rate legal machinery of a “strategic area.” 

Our proposals for the Japanese mandated islands (and 
presumably future ones for the outlying islands) must 
be submitted to the Security Council and are therefore 
subject to a veto. That prospect does not bother anyone 
here. Possession is nine points of the law. We remain in 
full possession of our million square miles until the 
Council agrees to our demands. It is expected that even 
the Russians will bow to the inevitable. 

The argument that we need to control such a huge area 
for our strategic needs is specious and dangerous. It is 
difficult to estimate at this moment the effect of this 
veiled aggrandizement and implied mistrust upon the 
opinion of the world and of the dependent peoples. The 
thousands of men who died on and for these islands did 
not die for the Navy. They died for the United States and 
its ideals. It is most regrettable that the military arm of 
our government possesses such influence that it can nul- 
lify or obscure our war aims by its one-eyed preoccupa- 
tion with strategic needs. If Nikolai V. Novikov manages 
to get the reputation of being the only friend of the 
dependent and colonial peoples, credit the U. S. Navy 
with an assist. 


Looking ahead 


There are few tasks more distasteful than that of criticiz- 
ing Allied policies in Germany. For it is obviously much 
easier to find fault than to offer a constructive program 
in return. Nevertheless, certain truths need to be told, 
certain pitfalls warned against. AMERICA readers will 
recall earlier discussions of German affairs by Dr. Fried- 
rich Baerwald, of Fordham University. Next week Pro- 
fessor Baerwald will treat of “Facts and Fictions in Ger- 
man Policies,” with an eye particularly on the very live 
question whether, in the light of history, we are war- 
ranted in thinking that a federation of German States is 
a better protection against war than a unified Germany 
with a new and democratic constitution. 

Since Father Roberto Saboia de Medeiros, S.J., direc- 
tor of the Institute of Social Action at Sao Paulo in 
Brazil is now in the United States, we have asked him 
to contribute a page or two on some of the recent de- 
velopments in his country, especially such as touch upon 
religious life. Father Saboia, among many other things, 
is also editor of the admirable quarterly, Servigo Social, 
somewhat the Brazilian counterpart of Thought. 

Juvenile delinquents are a nuisance, we regret to say. 
Some of them walked off with our milk bottles and both 
morning papers the other day. But at least they have the 
value of inspiring ever-resourceful Sister Dolorice to 
some excellent reflections on how to deal with just such. 
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The Catholic Church 
and the arts 


That Catholic art is at a low ebb today because the Church 
has abandoned her medieval role of courageous patron, is 
the answer of W. G. Constable, Curator of the Division of 

Paintings at the Boston Museum of 





W. G. Constable 


Fine Arts, to those asking why we have 
not a vital modern Catholic art. 





The arts are among the most potent and pervasive in- 
fluences in our lives. Everything made by human hands, 
which we use or see, is a means through which the artist 
affects us; and, according to its character and quality, 
may satisfy, stimulate and inspire, or deprave and cor- 
rupt. The clothes we wear, the food we eat, the furniture 
we use, the buildings in which we live and work, the 
streets along which we travel, the newspapers and books 
we read, the vehicles we use, are all channels for the 
exercise by the artist’ of a beneficent or malign power. 

All the more surprising is it, therefore, that religion 
should be so backward today in calling upon so power- 
ful a means of influencing men’s minds and emotions. 
Especially is it surprising that the Catholic Church in 
North America should be so supine, when the Church 
has in the past such a remarkable record of enlightened 
and fearless patronage of the arts, and of their bold use 
to exhort and to inspire. 

True, the invention of printing and the growth of 
literacy have done much to atrophy our visual powers. 
We have to learn to see again; but the exploitation of 
the eye is developing rapidly in the hands of the movie 
and advertising industries; and we are on the threshold 
of a wide use of television. Yet the Church is making no 
serious attempt to work through these newly stimulated 
perceptions, which governments, industry and commerce, 
and even educational bodies, are using daily. 

It is understandable that some of the Protestant 
Churches should hesitate. Many of them hold with St. 
Bernard in his attack on the size of the Cluniac churches 
and on their wealth of decoration, as a distraction to 
worshipers and a waste of money. But there are no signs 
that such is the case with the Catholic Church. Large 
sums are spent on ecclesiastical buildings and on their 
decoration. Here and there a fine and impressive church 
is erected; here and there a seemly and dignified scholas- 
tic institution. But even the best of these are tasteful 
essays in styles of the past; while, concurrently, masses 
of brick and stone spread over the North American con- 
tinent, mainly bastard versions of fourteenth-century 
Gothic, with little relation to modern life save expression 
of the worst effects of mass production. 

The modern “Gothic” churches of the Province of 
‘Quebec might almost have come from an assembly line 
at Detroit; and the modern “Romanesque” and “Span- 
ish” styles of California bear the same mark. The treat- 


ment of interiors is no better. Instead of the paintings, 
the stained glass, the sculpture, the metalwork, the tapes- 
tries, which, in the past, generation after generation 
created to glorify God and to console and inspire His 
worshipers, we see today commercial reproductions or 
pastiches of earlier masterpieces which have lost all their 
original fire and directness of impact, relying for effect 
upon vague associations and traditions. 

There is even lacking perception of the atmosphere 
which can be created by bare walls and well-proportioned 
empty spaces, such as gave the Cistercian churches and 
the New England meeting-houses character and dignity. 
Today, a building with such potentialities is apt to be 
bespattered with what can only be called junk. 

An excuse sometimes put forward is that the Church 
holds fast to tradition, inspired by a vague feeling that 
Gothic art has a peculiar sanctity. Such a view gets little 
support from history. Up to the end of the seventeenth 
century, and even later, the Catholic Church never hesita- 
ted to employ the leading artists of the day, working in the 
style of the times. Indeed, some of the most notable dis- 
coveries in the arts first found expression in work for 
the Church. Santa Sophia in Constantinople set a model 
for church architecture throughout Christendom; the 
innovations of Cluny spread all over Western Europe; 
the invention of rib-vaulting and the use of the flying 
buttress changed the face of architecture; the architects 
of the Renaissance set a pattern for church building 
which still holds sway; Giotto, Masaccio, Donatello, 
Raphael, Michelangelo, produced revolutionary master- 
pieces for the Church; and the churches in Rome spe- 
cifically designed for the Jesuits gave a major impulse 
to the development of baroque architecture, while 
baroque painting and sculpture were given great oppor- 
tunity by the patronage of the religious orders. 

It is important, also, to realize that the invention and 
imagination which inspired the art of the past came not 
from the Church but from the artists. The pious monk 
from whose hands came the masterpieces of the Middle 
Ages is virtually a legend. The wisdom of the Church 
lay in its capacity to use artists; to lay down a frame- 
work consonant with the ideas and purposes of the 
Church, within which artists should work, but leaving 
them free to express themselves in the artistic language 
of the time to an extent far greater than is sometimes 
realized. 
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Thus the Church played the part of an enlightened and 
bold patron who knew what he wanted and why he 
wanted it, but was not afraid to go to the most vigorous 
and even iconoclastic artists of the day. The examples 
quoted above are only isolated ones, but they are enough 
to emphasize that the arts that are going to reach and to 
influence the multitude must be the arts of their own time, 
which have their roots in prevailing thoughts and feel- 
ings. The art of any period develops a language peculiar 
to that period, which can act directly on men’s minds 
and hearts in a way impossible for a réchauffée. 

It may be said that we live in a period of perversity 
and mediocrity in the arts, and that the Church must play 
safe so as not to shock or offend. Such an abandonment 
of leadership is itself a confession of failure. In faet, the 
argument has little validity. Architecture in America 
today is probably the best in the world. In civic, business 
and domestic building it has achieved distinctive and 
notable triumphs. But rarely have American architects 
been allowed to use their imagination and ingenuity in 
ecclesiastical work. Where is the church today built of 
steel and ferro-concrete, the modern equivalent of Gothic 
construction? In any American city, rarely does the 
newly-built church attract interest and attention; it is in 
civic and business buildings that the architectural heart 
of the community lies. 

Why has the Church never attracted to its service and 
given opportunity to such artists as Sullivan and Frank 
Lloyd Wright, to mention only two out of many names? 
Why should the notable revival in mural painting in the 
United States seem to be passing the Church by? Why 
was the Church not among the most active patrons of 
LaFarge and Connick, whose stained glass is among the 
best produced in modern times? 

The plea that there are no artists is one that is apt to 
recoil upon the complainant. One of the factors that 
makes for emergence of artists is bold and enlightened 
patronage; and if the Church will once more have the 
courage and foresight to enter the field, it will not only 
raise up men to serve its own purposes, but those of the 
community as a whole. 


Paris letter 


Books for Our Lady This has been a great Mary-month 
in France. The mountain-shrine of La Salette has been 
crowded with pilgrims come to celebrate the centenary 
of the Apparition. Thousands of returned war-prisoners 
and impressed laborers met to pray at Lourdes. On the 
colline inspirée of Sion in Lorraine, the faithful offered 
thanks to Our Lady, their liberatrix. At Pellevoisin in the 
Berry region, the pilgrim-stream was thinner, of course, 
but very much alive with the same faith and devotion. 
Maurice Barrés would have recognized in it all what he 
used to call, wrongly, a “mobilization of the divine” to 
meet the onrush of the tide of evil everywhere. 

France remains de-Christianized. Yet it does seem that 
Our Lady is leading a relentless campaign to restore to 
us the Kingdom of her Son. Two centuries ago Louis- 
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Marie Grignon de Montfort—an interesting figure in 
French religious history, featured recently by one of our 
master-hagiographers, Gaetan Bernoville, in a sprightly 
little book which tells his story effortlessly and in perfect 
taste—prepared us for just such a happy event, without, 
however, limiting the scope of its blessings to our coun- 
try alone. “God,” he had the habit of saying, “wants 
Mary better loved, and honored more widely, than she 
has been heretofore. If Our Lord isn’t known as He 
should be, it is because we don’t know Mary well enough. 
She it was who gave us the Infant Savior in the first 
place. Once more, in modern times, she will repeat the 
gift of her Son to the world.” Even more plainly than 
the pilgrimages noted above, the public profession of 
faith occasioned by the passage across the country of the 
statue of Notre Dame de Boulogne leaves the upsetting 
impression of a return to the spiritual. 

Our literature has had a good deal to do with this 
growth of interest and love for Our Lady. Léon Bloy 
was born the very year that the Virgin Mary appeared 
at La Salette. Viruient and erratic though his work often 
was, it softened to the point of tenderness when he wrote 
of the Mother of God and of men. Huysmans, equally 
famous for his nasty temper as for his agitated style, has 
left us an unforgettable tribute to Our Lady at Chartres, 
La Cathédrale. Edmond Joly, the author of Thedtokos, 
abandoned the witchery of his sumptuous style long 
enough to give us an utterly simple bit of devotional 
prose, designed to consecrate his generation to the Lady 
he names Notre Dame de Bonheur. 

Now fresh from the press, to grace the centenary of 
La Salette, comes a memorial volume which brings to- 
gether poets, novelists and historians for a touching 
testimony of filial affection to Our Lady of Sorrows. 
Paul Claudel contributes a commentary on the prophetic 
words of the Apparition. Jacques Maritain pays homage 
to the two faithful shepherds who heard the Virgin speak. 
Gustave Thibon sums up in these words Our Lady’s mes- 
sage: “If you don’t look for heaven, you'll be lost on 
earth.” Daniel Sargent’s fraternal voice is heard in the 
French chorus, too—this last a gracious recognition of a 
fine American talent. 

Our pilgrim-shrines also owe much to our writers. 
Lourdes was widely publicized by Henri Lasserre, and 
Zola himself, naturalistic novelist though he was, unwit- 
tingly contributed to its renown. La Salette was helped 
immensely by the publication of the works of Bloy. The 
highly personal views which the latter shares with his 
readers don’t always square, it is true, with the doctrine 
of the Church. He generates enthusiasm oftener than he 
satisfies the claims of good sense and reason. But such 
garish displays of fireworks really fill a need. They dis- 
tract us from our mediocrity and draw our attention to 
the true grandeur we have forgotten. Just the same, we 
have long been waiting for a serene and scientific study of 
La Salette, in line with Catholic orthodoxy. We have it 
now, from the pen of Gaétan Bernoville, the above-men- 
tioned biographer of Grignon de Montfort. He has ex- 
amined his sources carefully, and offers us a critical 
evaluation of all the data supporting the celebrated event. 




















La Salette fills only one page in the long history of 
“France and Our Lady.” The whole story is set forth, as 
we write, by Albert Garraud, another conscientious and 
well-informed historian. Shall we be taxed with too much 
optimism if we profess to see in this past of ours, brim 
full of grace, grounds for hope of a rebirth of Christian- 
ity in France, a prelude to the New Middle Age discerned 
and described by our writers’ genius for the picturesque? 

Louis CHAIGNE 


Epiror. } 


[The books mentioned above are: Grignon de Montfort 
(Albin Michel. Paris); La Salette, témoignages d’écri- 
vains (Bloud et Gay. Paris); La Salette (Albin Michel. 
Paris), all by Gaétan Bernoville; Théotokos: la Mére de 
Dieu dans la pensée, l’art et la vie (Editions Spes. Paris) 
and Notre Dame de Bonheur (Casterman. Paris), by 
Edmond Joly; Histoire Mariale de la France (Editions 
des Saints-Péres. Paris), by Albert Garraud.—LiTERARY 
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The nursed viper turns 








ALLY BETRAYED: 
THE UNCENSORED STORY OF 
TITO AND MIHAILOVICH 





By David Martin. Prentice-Hall. 35lp. 
$3.50 


A professional historian would find 
much to criticize in David Martin’s 
book. He would note that the author 
cites exaggerated assertions: can he, 
for instance, really show that Mihailo- 
vich’s Chetniks by their offensive action 
in 1942 rescued Egypt from the Ger- 
mans? He would be inclined to dis- 
count some sensational statements made 
without proof: “There is substantial 
evidence that at one point the Russians 
were actually considering a separate 
peace.” (p. 83) Why doesn’t Martin 
quote this substantial evidence? The 
historian would also note that the book 
has a preface by Rebecca West, a truly 
great writer, but the author of the anti- 
Croat classic, The Black Lamb and the 
Falcon. And he would discover that 
Martin is sometimes too hard on the 
Croats. He quotes, for instance, a letter 
over-critical of the attitude of the Croat 
hierarchy, although he recognizes the 
fact that “the Vatican attempted to in- 
tervene on behalf of the Serbs,” mas- 
sacred by the Ustashi of the Croat 
Poglavnik Pavelich (p. 66). 

Despite all criticism of details, how- 
ever, this book of David Martin is an 
important contribution towards the un- 
derstanding of what has happened in 
Yugoslavia during World War II and 
what is happening today. It is not a 
volume put together for a political and 
judicial campaign. True, Martin does 
not conceal his position. He was the 
Secretary of the Committee for a fair 
trial for Mihailovich. He is an ardent 
opponent of fascist as well as commu- 
nist totalitarianism. He is a believer in 
a democratic socialism; although he is 


for socialization, he is at the same time 
—or rather in the first place—for in- 
dividual and personal liberties. 

But just this attitude makes him 
avoid oversimplification. Tito is not pic- 
tured as a stupid simpleton, but as a 
very able man becoming more and more 
corrupt by his totalitarian power and 
by the Fuehrercult which his regime 
consciously cultivates and organizes. 
Mihailovich is not pictured as a genius; 
his political limitations are clearly 
brought out. The complications of the 
struggles between Croats and Serbs in 
Yugoslavia are not omitted in order to 
present an easy story. The book is full 
of details about political conflicts, mili- 
tary events, more or less prominent 
Croat and Serb politicians and mem- 
bers of various allied missions. Yet 
everything serves to illustrate totali- 
tarian tactics and to help understand 
the causes for the victory of communist 
totalitarianism in Yugoslavia. 

Tito’s political career after the entry 
of the USSR into World War II is con- 
vincingly analyzed, step by step. Tito 
was a communist agent who headed the 
originally every unimportant Partisan 
movement which could not even dream 
of supplanting Mihailovich’s Chetniks. 
But the Partisans were helped by the 
conflict between Serbs and Croats. The 
massacres by the Ustashi of the Serb 
population living among a Croat ma- 
jority in Croatia drove, strangely 
enough, non-Serb opponents of the 
Axis rule into the camp of Tito and 
gave to the Soviets the opportunity to 
back Tito against the Serbian national- 
ist Mihailovich, who was allegedly only 
interested in bloody revenge against the 
Croats. A similar attitude prevailed in 
British (and American) circles, whose 
distrust of Mihailovich was skilfully 
increased by influential fellow travelers 
—the best known of whom in the U. S. 
was (and is) Louis Adamic. The Serbs 
and their exponent Mihailovich were 
accused of having slandered the Croats 
—the terrible truth was simply not be- 
lieved. 

It is regrettable that David Martin 
fails, in his description of the Ustashi 


bestialities, to analyze with more detail 
the various camps among the Croats; 
the Ustashi were opposed by the 
peasant party of Matchek—German 
and Moslem minorities played an 
important role. The author should 
also have avoided the resurrection of an 
old myth created before 1939 as an 
“explanation” of Chamberlain's at- 
tempts to appease Mussolini, according 
to which the British Foreign Office is 
almost dominated by Catholics! There 
are some influential Catholics in the 
British diplomatic service, but it is im- 
possible to prove that they determined 
the change from Mihailovich to Tito 
because of their dislike of the Orthodox 
Serbs. 

In any case, Mr. Churchill backed 
Tito and dropped Mihailovich. This 
policy was apparently due to some 
anti-British statements of Mihailovich 
before the Teheran conference and, 
later, to fears of alienating Russia, 
which might conclude a separate peace 
with Germany. David Martin mentions 
also, but with too little emphasis, the 
naive belief that Tito could be influ- 
enced by British (and American) help 
to side with the western allies. It was 
not realized that his Yugoslav national- 
ism was subordinated to his commu- 
nistic allegiance, expressed in pan- 
Slavic terms: Yugoslavia must go with 
the big Slavic the Soviet 
Union. 

Croat politicians, like Subasich, also 
played a fateful role. They helped Tito 
to deceive the world by the comedy of 
the formation of an apparently demo- 
cratic government—but were aban- 
doned by him after their usefulness had 
been fully exploited. Some of these 
politicians have succeeded in going 
abroad, where they now oppose Tito 
most violently. The decisive role in the 
victory ef Tito must be ascribed to the 
Red Army which conquered Serbia. 
Tito’s Partisans had not experienced 
much military success against the Ger- 
man forces. Their offensive tactics 
ended with defeats which were accom- 
panied by savage exterminations of the 
civilian population by Hitler’s troops. 


brother. 
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Mihailevich was mueh more cautious 
in his operations against Germany. 
His adherents were recruited from 
peasants, who did net like to incur suf- 
fering for their villages, families and 
neighbors. 

The analysis of the conditions under 
which the underground armies had to 
fight is very persuasive: it was impos- 
sible to avoid all dealings with servants 
of the Axis; the Italians sometimes 
offered support against the Germans; 
the followers of the quisling Nedich 
were not too reliable; therefore, it was 
pure hypocrisy to present Mihailo- 
vich’s tactical maneuvers as betrayal 
and collaboration with the Germans. 
Tito used and uses many deserters 
from the Axis camp, among them, lead- 
ing ex-Ustashis. David Martin shows 
that this policy is based upon the total- 
itarian mentality common to Commu- 
nists and Fascists. They blindly accept 
erders from above and are willing to 
use all means in order to accomplish 
their ends. There is less distance be- 
tween communism and fascism than be- 
tween either of them and a democracy 
emphasizing responsibility of the indi- 
vidual and the importance of moral 
values in political competition. 

David Martin’s book helps the 
reader to grasp cynical communistic 
manipulations: Mihailovich was pic- 
tured as a Serbian anti-Croatian reac- 
tionary; and the trial of Archbishop 
Stepinatz, it may be added, was 
destined to show the Serbs that Tito’s 
regime was also willing to act against 
Croats. The Archbishop was represent- 
ed unjustly—contrary to the facts—as 
a patron and friend of Pavelich and as 
responsible for the Ustashi crimes. 

The communistic totalitarian tactic 
of playing off one group against 
another continues after the establishing 
of the dictatorial single-party rule 
backed by force and by all the methods 
of the Soviet Secret Police. This book 
shows the processes by which totalita- 
rian regimes are developed and main- 
tained: a ruthless minority—whose 
courage and fanaticism are recognized 
by the author—imposes its will, exploit- 
ing the lack of unity among the various 
groups of the vast majority, misleading 
powerful opponents by the use of an 
ambiguous terminology. It made no dif- 
ference to Tito that he posed as a demo- 
erat, as an admirer of federalism, etc., 
and utilized all opportunities in a most 
cynical way until the party was firmly 
entrenched in commanding positions. 

It must be noted that Yugoslavia 
was a particularly favorable terrain for 
the rise of totalitarianism: the events 


before and during the war destroyed 
and undermined all traditienal antheri- 
ties and restraints. Political blunders, 
perhaps excusable by the war situation, 
worked in Tito’s behalf and those of 
his backers. As David Martin empha- 
sizes, the real victims are the little men, 
Croats as well as Serbs; they did not 
realize that their conflict worked only 
for a totalitarian regime. This was es- 
tablished after Tito’s Red Army 
patrons had refused all compromises 
offered to them by Mihailovich, who 
lost out as a victim of his incapacity 
to secure for himself real support from 
a great Power. WatpemMar GuRIAN 


High spiritual adventure 





GAILHAC OF BEZIERS 





By Helene Magaret. Longmans Green. 
259p. $3.50 


This book tells the story of a man 
whose holiness was as great as it was 
hidden. Born into the terror and trag- 
edy of Napoleonic France, Pierre Jean 
Gailhac devoted his life to the service 
of the despised Roman Church and 
was ordained at Béziers in 1826. He 
abandoned a promising career as a 
teacher to bury himself in the misery 
of a combined poor-house and hospital 
—the Hétel Dieu of Béziers. In the face 
of sneers and open physical attack he 
opened a refuge for women of the 
streets, and after that an orphanage. 
Then, to perpetuate his work, he found- 
ed the teaching Society of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. 

Laboring against hatred and hidden 
opposition, he lived to gain the ap- 
proval of his bishop and the Holy See 
and, after forty years of sorrow and 
doubt, te see his young order spreading 
ever Europe and even across the At- 
lantic. Unknown to himself, these years 
of toil, prayer and austerity had drawn 
him so close te God that those around 
him looked on him as a saint. While 
others of his day and nation orated 
about the esthetic and humanistic “ge- 
nius” ef Christianity, this humble priest 
was building up in himself and in those 
under his care the living reality of 
Jesus Christ. Yet to his dying day he 
could never understand why anyone 
thought of him as anything but an “un- 
profitable servant.” 

Of all forms of biography the most 
dificult seems to be hagiography. It is 
so easy to emphasize the saint that all 
traces of the man may well be lost. Or, 
again, in an effort to psychoanalyze the 
friends of Ged (as in René Fiilop- 
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Miller’s Saints Pho Moved the World), 
their holiness may be clouded out of 
the picture. One of the many merits of 
this book is that it goes to neither ex- 
treme. Miss Magaret presents Fr. Gail- 
hac in all the warmth and Christ-like 
beauty of his character; yet she is 
never afraid to show his humility, aus- 
terity and fearless devotion to God's 
will. Her portrait is sympathetic, hv- 
morous at times, at times sad, but al- 
ways human. And yet Fr. Gailhac never 
becomes ordinary, never loses the dig- 
nity of living and working in the pres- 
ence of God. The author adroitly poiats 
out the contrast between the “enlight- 
ened” France of Flaubert, Hugo and 
Renan and the “medieval” France of 
the Curé d’Ars, Bernadette and Fr. 
Gailhac. Against the feeble glow cast 
by the rationalists and higher critics, 
the warm and steady flame of this 
priest’s love of God serves as a pledge 
of God’s care of His Church. 
“Excellent things are as rare as they 
are difficult,” and Miss Magaret de- 
serves the highest praise for this book. 
With sincerity and perfect simplicity 
she has brought before us a man whose 
life and works can be an inspiration to 
American Catholics, clergy and laity 
alike. Timotny S. Hearty 
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Social attitudes of yesterday 





HUMAN DIGNITY AND THE 
GREAT VICTORIANS 





By Bernard N. Schilling. Published 
for Grinnell College by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 23lp. $3 


Professor Schilling’s work is mainly 
a lucid resumé and patient exposition 
of what seven great Victorians thought 
about the “condition of England,” at 
least so far as social and economic 
organization was concerned. He has no 
particular axe of his own to grind in 
regard to what Disraeli used to term 
“the two nations,” meaning the rich 
and the poor. He is neither anti-Tory 
in the case of Coleridge, nor pro-Marx 
in the instance of Morris; so long as 
his subjects are united in their anger 
against injustice and their confidence 
in the ultimate triumph of “human 
dignity,” he has nothing to say for or 
against their respective political ma- 
trices. This objectivity is praiseworthy 
up to a point; but detachment can be 
too Olympian, after all. We would 
have welcomed a fuller injection of the 
author’s personality. 

Granted that the dissertation method 
imposes rigid limits on a given con- 
sideration, and that, in reason, one 
must stop somewhere, still it seems to 
scant his theme somewhat to have te 
outlaw the great social novelists. Not 
even Carlyle’s invective, for example, 
goes further than The Chimes’ inveigh- 
ing against the “dismal science.” And 
to restrict one’s view of “human dig- 
nity” to the social question solely, 
while entirely proper to Professor 
Schilling’s purpose, risks the danger of 
suggesting to the general reader, per- 
haps, that this was the extent of these 
seven men’s preoceupations. 

However true it might be of Charles 
Kingsley, who was in life the aggressive 
sociological parson we are later to as- 
sociate with the pleasant inventions of 
Bernard Shaw, it is unfair to seem to 
imply, by the absence of any consider- 
able disclaimer, that Carlyle, Coleridge, 
Ruskin and Arnold did not have other 
spiritual concerns. For one thing, such 
an omission fosters the false old as- 
sumption that the Victorian writers, 
like their age, were prevalently ma- 
terialistic, forgetting that, as Oliver 
Elton once pointed out, nobility was 
their hallmark. Nor was it a completely 
secular nobility, either. Even if their 
view of the Deity was neither theo- 
logical nor personal, the idea of God 
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nevertheless meant much to them. 

Professor Schilling, whether it be 
his intention or not, makes the Catholic 
reader realize the Victorian writer's 
main weakness in social analysis: he 
had no sense of evil as such and, if 
we except the uneasy intuitions of a 
novelist like Thackeray, he had a posi- 
tive disbelief in original sin. In his 
measured conclusion Professor Schilling 
assesses the function of poets and phil- 
osophers as Jeremiahs and Utopianists, 
and decides it is their province to serve 
as their generations’ consciences, and 
that this role precludes any need to rig 
concrete blueprints for reform. This 
may be, but one feels, nonetheless, that 
the preciser, almost Marx-sharp, if an- 
ti-Marxist, keenness of Belloc’s diag- 
noses does not impair his hortatory ef- 
fect. 

Some of Professor Schilling’s side- 
lights are provocative. George Orwell 
would approve his quoting Coleridge’s 
disillusion with the “talismanic in- 
fluence” of governments, “since govern- 
ments were in a sense ‘more the effect 
than the cause of what we are.’” He 
also notes how very early—with Robert 
Owen for England, and even earlier for 
France—began “the association which 
still lingers between radicalism and 
irreligion,” an association which, in 
their day, both Kingsley and Chesterton 
failed to break down, and which once 
again may defeat the current attempts 
at rapprochement between Continental 
Catholics and Socialists. 

Cyartes A. Brapy 





WILLIAM BLAKE: 
THE POLITICS OF VISION 





By Mark Schorer. Holt. 540p. $5 


The modern preoccupation with William 
Blake is a sign that rationalism has 
again reached an impasse. Poets and 
critics are groping for a unifying vision 
in the clash and clatter of disintegrat- 
ing systems. Coming at a time when 
the eighteenth-century Enlightenment 
was bleeding to death under wounds 
which its skepticism and radical ration- 
alism had themselves inflicted, Blake 
turned to a new vision entirely, a vision 
so original and revolutionary that it 
excites as well as tantalizes poets and 
critics into the middle of the twentieth 
century, a century which, like Blake’s 
generation, witnesses the end of an im- 
perfect order. 

We have had many books about 
Blake in recent years. Mark Schorer’s 
is perhaps the best-balanced, the most 
discriminating, the most thorough. It 
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grapples with historical, critical and 
theological problems. Nor does it con- 
ceal the writer’s own principles and 
direction. Mr. Schorer declaree that 
Blake’s 

attempts to achieve a poetic con- 

tent that would, through an original 

mythology, synthesize the contraries 

of a visionary temperament and a 

social intelligence, and would not 

only relate but equate his two fun- 
damental impulses—the evangelical 
and the humanitarian—is the root 
of his problem as a poet. 
To the solution of this problem the 
book is dedicated. 

He parts company at once with those 
who speak of Blake as a mystic. In 
a discriminating early chapter Mr. 
Schorer reveals both his comprehension 
of true mysticism and his attitude to- 
wards it. Having paid tribute to Helen 
White (who taught him at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin) for being the only 
critic of Blake who has demonstrated 
that the poet was not in the tradition 
of mysticism, he reveals his own mind: 
“Miss White seemed eager to separate 
the mystics from the dubious company 
of Blake, whereas I, as must be clear, 
am eager to separate Blake from the 
dubious company of the mystics.” That 
is why he subtitles his study “The 
Politics of Vision,” though it would 
seem that “Political Vision” or “Vision- 
ary Politics” would express the idea 
more clearly. For, as Mr. Schorer sees 
distinctly, Blake casts aside the tradi- 
tional conflict between the natural and 
the supernatural, between God’s good- 
ness and man’s deprivation, and views 
the conflict rather as that between 
man’s goodness and his needless cor- 
ruption of himself: 

The object of religious endeavor 

ceases to be union with the super- 

natural, and becomes instead a 

wider understanding of the natural, 

“a regress of visions, of the rec- 

tified mind and the freed heart.” 


Life attains to a more secular con- 
dition, and mysticism is superseded 


by politics. 
The author is apparently in sympathy 
with Blake’s humanism, summed up in 
that couplet of pride: 

Thou art a Man, God is no more, 
Thine own Humanity learn to Adore. 
In terms of this anthropocentric human- 
ism, Blake reviewed history and re- 
ligion. The Rousseauistic drift had 
caught him. It must be admitted that it 
had caught a poet of passionate 
imagination endowed with the divine 
gift of song, a poet who tore himself 
right out of his time and who mythol- 
ogized a system which, “whatever 
deplorable results it may have had in 




















Blake's forms, is still unexhausted as 
an imaginative complex.” 

This is a good study. It does reveal 
the heart of the mystery that is Blake. 
We, too, must sympathize with the poet 
who brought prophecy and passion 
back into his art, who assailed the 
spectral rationalism, the cruel hypocrisy, 
the whitened corruption of the Age of 
Reason. But did Blake not, in diviniz- 
ing the mere Imagination, needlessly 
cut himeelf off from the vital truths and 
no less vital symbols of historic relig- 
ion and culture? Is not this the cause 
of his obscurities, inconsistencies and 
confusions, defects that make his work, 
in Mr. Schorer’s own words, “the 
monument to one of the great casualties 
in the history of poetry, perhaps the 
greatest”? Victor M. Hamm 





FROM THE TOP OF THE STAIRS 





By Gretchen Finletter. Little, Brown. 
252p. $2.50 


Millions of radio listeners, not long 
ago, enjoyed the charming music- 
appreciation talks by the gifted Walter 
Damrosch; and now many of these 
same listeners will be equally pleased 
to read of his happy home life of thirty 
or forty years ago, as told by his daugh- 
ter, Gretchen Finletter. 

There were four lively little daugh- 
ters, who from their favorite spot at the 
top of the stairs watched celebrities 
coming to dine in their home or to re- 
hearse for opera and concert. It is 
Gretchen, the second of the little girls, 
who tells the story of her lovable 
family and of the many activities in the 
musical and political world of her 
childhood days. 

The famous grown-ups, however, are 
only a backdrop for their own busy 
lives. Gretchen is very amusing in tell- 
ing of experiences at school—elocution 
and dancing lessons and the cultural 
arts deemed so necessary; of their 
matinee-idol crushes on Maud Adams, 
Sothern and Marlowe, Faversham and 
the rest. 

Wherever they were, they were al- 
ways united as a family and had to do 
everything together. The affectionately 
teasing way in which Gretchen reveals 
the mild foibles of her distinguished 
father and her brilliant mother adds 
much to the book’s charm. 

A sigh is in order for the great old 
names of the theatre, the glamorous 
Metropolitan days, even for the clowns 
of the spectacular old Hippodrome, yet 
it is gratifying to read such a happy 
book. CaTHERINE Murpuy 


ANivemavelne: 


THE SOMBER PROPHECIES OF 
Christ in the Gospel for the twenty- 
fourth Sunday after Pentecost have 
some of the solemn finality of a death- 
bed utterance. It was probably on 
Tuesday of Holy Week that He spoke 
them: Judas was conferring with His 
enemies; the Pharisees were rehears- 
ing their actors in the perjured lines 
they would speak at His trial before 
the Sanhedrin; Hell was agitated by 
diabolic anticipation; the hour permit- 
ted to the powers of darkness was 
about to strike. 

In the Temple, Our Lord in flashing 
majesty and divine anger had lashed 
the Pharisees for the hollowness of 
their hearts, the sterility of their souls. 
He concluded His burning denuncia- 
tion with the lament over faithless Jer- 
usalem and the prophecy: “your house 
is left to you desolate.” As He walked 
away, His face grimly set, the disciples, 
frightened at His ominous words, called 
His attention to the silhouetted glories 
of the Temple, one of the great edifices 
of antiquity: “Master, look, what won- 
derful stones and buildings!” (Mark 
13:1). But His answer was small com- 
fort to them: “There shall not be left 
a stone upon a stone.” 

Dumfounded, melancholy, they ap- 
proached Him later on the Mount of 
Olives and reopened the dreadful dis- 
cussion: “Tell us when are these things 
to happen, and what will be the sign 
of Thy coming and the end of the 
world?” Our Lord then gave them the 
mournful message of today’s gospel. 

With pictorial detail, He foretold the 
fall of Jerusalem, the anguish of its 
perfidious people. From that He passed 
to a description of the cosmic confu- 
sion which will herald the world’s end, 
and returned to the last days of Jera- 
salem. 

There are therefore two distinct 
prophecies. The graphic preview of the 
sack of Jerusalem was actualized some 
forty years after Christ spoke. Men 
who had heard Him, many of them 
without heeding, saw His word come 
to pass and were overwhelmed, unpre- 
pared, in the cataclysm He had pre- 
dicted. 

The other prophecy remains unful- 
filled. But that day of final dissolution, 
more horrific than a thousand Hiro- 
shimas, will sometime dawn. Men at- 
tenuated by pestilence and famine will 
stand stunned by the engulfing thunders 
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‘a spiritual book that is 
really worth while’ 


Send Forth 
Chy Light 


hy THis, his first book 
of meditations, Father Nash has given 
us something that is rare, namely, a 
spiritual book that is really worth 
while. It has been worth while writ- 
ing, and those—whether lay persons, 
religious or clerics—who are striving 
to acquire or to develop the spirit of 
prayer will find that real spiritual 
profit can be derived from this collec- 
tion ef what the author modestly calls 
“spare” meditations. The arrangement 
is somewhat haphazard; the medita- 
tions are presented without any elab- 
orate scheme, but this very lack of 
plan makes the work all the more at- 
tractive. The plan for meditation is 
there in skeleton form, but for the per- 
son who prefers to settle down to prayer 
without the aid of such scaffolding 
there is no obstacle to his doing so. 
Father Nash’s book has a charac- 
teristic which one associates with the 
spiritual classics; it contains something 
for every mood; dip into it where you 
will and you can be sure of finding 
thoughts, practical and penetrating, 
which will hold the attention and open 
up a path to prayer. 
—Irish Ecclesiastical Record 
October, 1946 
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of the multitudinous waters; nation will 
turn on nation; the sun and moon will 
be extinguished and the freezing dark- 
ness will yield only to the blazing sign 
of the Son of Man. Then will He ap- 
pear Himself for the comfort of the 
good and the consternation of the 
wicked, to judge the living and the 
dead. 

It is on this terrifying note that the 
ecclesiastical year ends and, next week, 
begins again. Our Mother the Church 
amply endorses the sentiment of St. 
Mary Magdalen of Pazzi: “It is a ter- 
rible thing to have to stand before the 
judgment seat of God.” Time and again 
the Church reminds us of that final 
day, “that day of wrath,” as the liturgy 
calls it, “of woe and tribulation! A 
great day and exceeding bitter, when 
Thou shalt come to judge the world by 
fire.” 

Over the dying Catholic, the priest 
begs God, through the passion and 
death of Jesus Christ, that He will par- 
don and remit the sins of the invalid, 
“that his soul at the hour of its de- 
parture may find Thee a most merciful 
Judge,” and over the coffin the Church 
renews that plea. 

Suppose your own “last day” were 
to break tomorrow. How would you 
face it? Would you clutch and claw at 
the rootless creatures in which alone 
you have found your comfort and re- 
posed your hopes? The end of the lit- 
urgical year is a natural time for self- 
examination. Ahead lies Advent and 
the challenge of a new year; the past 
is dead, the present is yours, the future 
lies with God. 

Witt A. Donacay, S.J. 
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PARK AVENUE, presented by Max 
Gordon in The Shubert, with Leonora 
Corbett and Arthur Margetson co- 
starred in conspicuous roles, may be 
only a fair to middling musical comedy 
or it may be a mild satire of divorce. 
In either case, it is definitely not the 
merriest show in town. 

The story is a collaboration by Nun- 
nally Johnson and George S. Kaufman, 
both of whom are, or were, first-rate 
humorists. If they intended to write an 
entertaining musical comedy, it is a 
matter of objective reporting to observe 
that they have produced more hilarious 
writing in the years behind them. If 
their intention was satire, their thrusts 
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fail to pierce to the core of the subject 
and, what is worse, frequently miss the 
target. 

That divorce is a succulent subject 
for satire is a fact too obvious for em- 
phasis. The function of satire, in 
drama and fiction, is to ridicule social 
vices and popular fads that may harden 
into vices. Divorce has certainly be- 
come a national vice. Current statistics 
show the alarming ratio of one divorce 
for every three marriages, and the 
trend is upward. The cause, of course, 
is that too many young people decide 
to “take a chance” on marriage before 
they are sure they are in love. To 
people who are really in love, marriage 
is not a gamble, “taking a chance”; 
they want it to be a union for life. 

And people in love are seldom in a 
hurry to get married, come hell or high 
water. They are eager to possess each 
other, body and soul; but they are will- 
ing to wait on the bans, or any other 
reasonable delay, because they are sure 
their love will last. 

Aside from the religious and moral 
issues involved, hasty marriage and 
quick divorce are indications of social 
decline. The decay of the family pre- 

sages the crumbling of the nation. 
When Hitler's armored divisions 
cracked the Maginot Line and crushed 





the French armies, Marshal Pétain, 
called upon to salvage what was left of 
France, did not blame the debacle on 
the failure of French diplomacy or the 
lack of valor among French soldiers. 
“France,” he said, “did not have 
enough children.” 

In Park Avenue, the leading female 
character is a woman with four hus- 
bands and only one child, which may 
have some relevancy to Marshal Pé- 
tain’s comment on the fall of France. 
When her daughter’s romance appears 
to be heading toward the rocks, be- 
cause her prospective son-in-law cannot 
stomach too many fathers-in-law, she 
makes the supreme sacrifice of mother- 
hood and denies herself the luxury of a 
fourth divorce and a fifth marriage. lf 
the story suggests the intention of 
satire, the writing—or perhaps it is 
faulty direction by Mr. Kaufman— 
gives the performance a closer resem- 
blance to comedy. 

In the acting department, a sextette 
of smooth operators in the persons of 
Arthur Margetson, Leonora Corbett, 
Raymond Walburn, Mary Wickes, 


Robert Chisholm and Charles Purcell 
present plausible caricatures of Park 
Avenue people who are wise in luxury- 
living and the ways of big finance but 
would starve to death if they had to 





support a family on fifty dollars a 
week. Ray McDonald is persuasively 
wistful as the youth who is worried by 
the prospect of too many in-laws be 
cause he wants to get married for 
keeps. Ira Gershwin's humorous lyrics 
deserve better tunes than Arthur 
Swartz has written for them. Donald 
Oenslager’s sets are a proper back- 
ground for Miss Corbett’s stunning 
gowns. 

Park Avenue is well dressed, but too 
ritzy and subtle for robust comedy or 
effective satire. It might help the next 
playwright intending to write a satire 
or comedy of divorce to read Chester- 
ton’s Superstition of Divorce or St. 
Paul’s discourse on charity. 
Tueopamus Lewis 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT CODES. It de- 
velops that a major obstacle to the One 
World of the atomic age may be the 
impossibility of setting up one code for 
American and British motion pictures. 
The thought is suggested by the fact 
that British films are being subjected 


to revisions before reaching our ginger- 
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At All Catholic Bookstores 
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bread-and-old-velour marketplaces, and 
English producers are bewildered and 
annoyed on that account. Questions of 
art and morality are presumably aca- 
demic over there, as they are here, but 
when costly retakes are involved, it be- 
comes necessary for the businessmen 
whe control this art form to look into 
our Motion Picture Producers’ Code im 
order to control the budget. Their first 
thought is that the Code is an unfair 
trade practice. Hollywood producers 
apparently can have their Code and 
violate it, too, by virtue of greater 
subtlety gained through experience, 
while British producers who eye our 
market must bumble into frankness and 
financial loss. 

Hollywood, by way of compromise, de- 
spatched an emissary to England to ex- 
plain the tenets of the Producers’ Code, 
though not, perhaps, the more intricate 
workings of that invaluable document. 
Then, while the financially interested 
parties were choosing sides for the 
great moral debate, one of our national 
picture weeklies joined the discussion 
with a spicy spread designed to sell 
copies and incidentally to prove that 
American films “observe its [the 
Code’s| letter and violate its spirit as 
much as possible.” The truth of that 
statement is hardly to be doubted by 
the constant moviegoer. A long-stand- 
ing suspicion that the Code is not ad- 
ministered with stern objectivity, that 
it has, in fact, become more and more 
flexible in its application, is supported 
by a casual comparison of the Legion 
of Decency’s check-lists for 1941 and 
1946. A listing for September, five years 
ago, showed forty-eight films in Class 
B, Objectionable in Part, of which 
about a third were foreign productions. 
The current list carries 138 pictures in 
that classification, including only some 
fifteen imports. 

This increase in speckled films, and 
from major studios, may be “explained” 
by the late war, or by the fact that the 
use of divorce in a plot solution is not 
viewed with the same seriousness by 
the Code as it is by Catholics, not- 
withstanding an alarming rise in the 
divorce rate. Such an _ explanation, 
tenuous as it is, merely reinforces the 
belief that the vaunted Code is no great 
moral force. It remains a small bless- 
ing for the public and a great talking 
point for the industry, especially when 
the subject of state censorship is raised. 
No doubt the British producers need an 
effective code of morality and decency, 
and so do American producers. The 
compromise code now in operation 
commands little respect when. to quote 
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again our blunt picture magazine: 
“U. S. producers, knowing that things 
banned by the code help sell tickets, 
have been subtly getting around the 
code for years.” Hypocrisy does seem 
to be one of Hollywood’s unlovely 
characteristics. Or is it the old com- 
mercial code of Business As Usual? 
Tuomas J, Frrzmorris 


Parade 





Assuredly, times are changing. .. . 
More than half the persons standing in 
a long Illinois line waiting to purchase 
scarce overalls were women. . . . Chang- 
ing was the social set’s attitude toward 
vehicular standards. . . . In Boston, the 
elaborately braided doorman of a 
swank hotel solemnly opened the door 
of a jeep, aided a bejewelled, expen- 
sively gowned woman to alight. .. . 
Motives for taking care of one’s health 
assumed new forms. . . . Announcing a 
serious shortage of gravediggers, an 
English parson counseled his parish- 
ioners to live as long as they possibly 
could. . . . New types of love letters 
emerged. . . . Expressing amazement 
over modern manners, a Baltimore 
judge called attention in court to a 
letter in which a twenty-year-old wife 
addressed her husband as “Honey,” 
revealed she was going to divorce him, 
finished up with “Love” and a row of 


x’s. . . . Unprecedented injunctions 
were issued. . . . A Chicago woman, 
after her divorced husband hed 


knocked her down with his truck, pe- 
titioned the court for aid. The judge 
enjoined the ex-husband from running 
either his truck or his automobile over 
his former wife . . . The old times 
when married people did not become 
engaged appeared to be gone . . . In 
Illinois, a husband beat his wife, ac- 
cusing her of breaking up his engage- 
ment with his girl friend. The hus- 
band’s fiancée telephoned his home, 
discovered that her fiancé had a wife 
and three children. The husband be- 
came critical of his wife for informing 
his fiancée about his domestic circle, 
and the beating followed . . . Social 
changes, though extensive, are not all- 
enveloping . . . Phases of the old times 
remained . . . Familiar behavior pat- 
terns loomed in the news . . . In Mon- 
tana, an Indian was observed riding 
down the road while his squaw with a 
papoose on her back walked behind. 
Asked why his wife did not ride too, 


the Indian explained: “She got no 
pony.” .. . Regard for the letter rather 
than for the spirit of the law was re- 
ported . . . Re-appearing in a Michigan 
court, after having had her husband 
restrained from hitting her, a wife dis- 
closed the husband had obeyed the law. 
He stopped hitting her, began kicking 
her. She petitioned for a cease-and-de- 
sist kicking order. The judge complied, 
enjoined the husband from both hitting 
and kicking. . . 


Perceiving the varied and numer- 
ous changes that pervade earthly life, 
some heavy thinkers leap to the conclu- 
sion that everything is subject to 
change . . . Everything, in their view, 


is always “becoming.” . . . Nothing 
ever arrives .. . The moral law is in a 
state of constant flux .. . So is truth. 


. . . This doctrine is false . . . Man’s 
nature, for example, is not “becoming” 
something else . . . It is fixed forever. 
. . « Man’s essential relationship to God 
never changes . . . The multiplication 
table is the same today as it was five 
thousand years ago . . . This fallacious 
concept of constant “becoming” is 
packed with deadly effects for mankind 
. .. A changing truth, a changing mo- 
rality would not be truth, would not be 
morality at all . . . There would be no 
moral law . . . And without the moral 
law, the world would be filled with wild 


human beasts. Joun A. Toomey 
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Correspondence 








Reply from CARE 


In view of my recent letter (AMERICA, 
Nov. 9) regarding deliveries by CARE, 
I hope you will publish the following 
reply received to my complaint: 

This is to acknowledge your letter of 
recent date. 

I want to inform you that due to dif- 
ficulties completely beyond our control, 
deliveries in the British Zone did not 
actually begin until October 1. The 
British Military Authorities were to co- 
operate with us in the matter of our 
CARE service in the British Zone of 
Germany, but due to their own insuffi- 
ciency of personnel, they were unable 
to assist us to the extent that was ex- 
pected. We have since arrived at an 
agreement whereby German nationals 
will function in this capacity and the 
situation in the British Zone is rapidly 
coming under control. Distribution has 
already started and we anticipate that, 
not later than November 1, the com- 
plete backlog of orders directed to the 
British Zone will have been distributed. 
We have been gravely concerned about 
the situation and readily understand 
your anxiety in the matter. I can only 
assure you that every concentrated ef- 
fort of our entire organization is being 
directed toward getting the entire Ger- 
many delivery problem under a com- 
plete and efficient control. 

However, due to the problems that 
confront us we must appeal to you for 
patience and understanding, and in our 
urgent desire to alleviate the suffering 
of the hungry in Europe, we do believe 
that all future orders directed to us will 
be handled with the efficiency the situa- 
tion requires and deserves. 

New York, N. Y. 

H. H. Wricurt, Chief 
Adjustment Unit 

Sunnyside, Wash. 

(Rev.) H. Remnnoip 


The socialist dilemma 


Eprtor: Those who are closely follow- 
ing the machinations of the Commu- 
nists to absorb the Socialists into some 
sort of “unity” cannot but regret your 
editorial comment of November 9 on 
the recent combinazione in Italy. 

You assert that “no specially sinister 
connotations need be read into the 


combinazione.” That is not the opinion 
of the New Leader for November 2. 
For them it is “bad news,” since it 
means that the Italian Socialists are 
joining with those “who will ultimately 
stab them in the back.” Experience has 
taught the Right-wing Socialist that 
“never have Socialists or liberals 
worked in a united front with the 
Communists that they did not suffer in 
the end.” 

The Editors should recall that it was 
the same Pietro Nenni who, together 
with Ignazio Silone, met in secret ses- 
sion with Laski and other British So- 
cialists to discuss the sixteen-nation 
parley held in England, November 
8-10. The general idea of the parley is 
that some basis for cooperation between 
Social Democrats and Communists 
exists throughout the world. Far from 
“fearing revolution from the Left,” it 
has been Nenni’s constant aim ulti- 
mately to fuse the Socialists with the 
Communist Party. Because of the op- 
position by the right-wing leader, 
Giuseppe Saragat, he has been forced 
“to maneuver and pretend he favors 
cooperation only on specific issues. It 
is significant that Nenni will follow 
Togliatti on his coming visit to Bel- 
grade. Apparently the first fruits of the 
combinazione will be cooperation with 
Tito’s campaign against Anglo-Ameri- 
can ‘imperialism.’ ” 

It is amazing to read: “We say ‘sus- 
piciously.’ It might well be ‘auspicious- 
ly,’ if we could credit the Communists 
with an honest devotion to democracy 
...” Of course, from absurd conditions 
anything may follow! There is no “if” 
about it! We can’t! Is there any doubt 
in the minds of the editors of 
Amenica that the Communists are com- 
pletely lacking in “honest devotion to 
democracy,” no matter how “suspicious- 
ly” or “auspiciously” like a Christian 
Democratic Manifesto their eight-point 
program reads? 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SACERDOS 


[There is no evidence that the combina- 
zione commits Italian Socialists to 
“fusion” with the Communists (on the 
contrary) nor that Signor Nenni desires 
such an eventuality except on Socialist 
terms. It is open to serious doubt that 
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this strategy, on the futility and dan- 
gers of which America has long been 
descanting vigorously, in season and 
out (cf. Index, 1943-46), played any 
significant part in the hush-hush revival 
of the Second International in England 
this month. Our Comment attempted, 
without transforming “bad news” pre- 
maturely into tragedy, to emphasize 
once more both the duplicity of com- 
munist tactics and the profound division 
of loyalties now facing the Socialist 
parties everywhere with the inexorable 
choice between the harbor of the 
Christian Democratic center and the 
abyss of the extreme left. This cleavage 
is nowhere more obvious than in Italy. 
Ep1tor} 


Bouquet for “Catholic Mind” 


Eprtor: I wish to congratulate you on 
your article, “Rebels at San Francisco,” 
in the December, 1945, issue of The 
Catholie Mind. 

The optimistic note of this article 
was a pleasant change from the gloomy 
prophecies of most writers concerning 
the future. The majority of people to- 
day seem to feel that the evils of our 
time are too prevalent to do anything 
about. It is time we stopped our nega- 
tive thinking and began to regard the 
coming decades as the “golden oppor- 
tunity for intelligent and zealous Cath- 
olic Youth.” For if we Catholics do not 
champion the Catholic moral principles 
at stake, who is there to do it? 

I also liked the fact that your article 
named the various men who have pro- 
tected our rights, so that we citizens 
will know where to look for leadership. 

Winona, Minn. Parricia KELLy 


Next Doorage 


Epiror: An article by Bryan M. 
O'Reilly, “Next Doorage” (America, 
Sept. 28), was brought to my attention. 

I want to say that articles like the 
above are the foundation of better un- 
derstanding between Christians and 
Jews. If such articles were printed 
more frequently, we would never ex- 
perience the cruelty and torture our 
God-loving people—both Christians 
and Jews—experienced, and still ex- 
perience, in Europe. 

Being a Jew myself, but always 
working with both Christians and Jews, 
I can only say that we have had respect 
and tolerance for each other, and if all 
peoples felt the way I do about friend- 
ship and understanding, this would be 
a better world to live in. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Crame Turtz 














More Important Than All the Novels 
of the Last Half-Century! 


Can You Visualize what 100% Unionism would mean to this country? Would it end Discord and Strikes 
—or end Union Labor and American progress—and eventually our present form of government P 


Spotlight On Labor Unions by William J. Smith, S.J., militant director of a Brooklyn “labor school,” fiery 
proponent of 100% unionism, says that no worker has the right not to join a union, and that our “widespread 
strikes are ... the suppressed dreams... . of world-wide social revolution.” 


There are but three possible solutions—l1. Communism; 2. American Fascism; or, 3. An almost complete 
revision of the present majority viewpoint and conduct—(that is, the adoption of principles which few 
Americans understand—and in which still fewer believe). 


Do you agree with the Social Incendiarists and rabble-rousers who maintained that Prices would not rise 
with Wages? Have Prices risen?—or are we just being fooled by “die-hard” employers? 


The problems involved are more important to every man, woman and child in America than all the novels 

of the last 530 years! Everyone should know the theories put forth; the value, and weaknesses, of unions; 

the success of Communism; the incendiarism of doctrinaires—but the great majority doesn’t know—and 
that’s why 


THE THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 


chose Spotlight On Labor Unions for distribution to its Members—(as a Dual Selection, with the new 
Morgan book, Speaking of Cardinals). 


THE THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB offers many Dual Selections at large savings to members. Including the December Selections, 
the savings, less a few cents postage, will average 39.3%. Like the magazine, BOOKS ON TRIAL—and because of the reputation of 
BOOKS ON TRIAL—the growth of this new Club has been phenomenal. The WIDE CHOICE permitted in Selection has an even 
greater appeal than the savings in money. 


lt is mot necessary to take all books offered—only four in a year. On all Dual Selections offered you may take both books, or either, 
or neither. If you take only one book, it will count toward a FREE Dividend. 


THE FIRST DUAL SELECTION: Truths Men Live By, by 
Rev. John A. O’Brien, $2.75; and The Miracle of the Bells, by 
Russell Janney, $3.00. Regular price, $5.75, but members pay 


SECOND DUAL SELECTION: Night of Decision, a novel by 
Dorothy Fremont Grant, $2.75; and A Testimonial to Grace, 
Avery Dulles’ conversion story, $1.50. To members, $2.85 (which 


only $3.75. means only 10¢ extra for the second book). 


THIRD DUAL SELECTION (November): Spotlight On Labor Unions, $2.50; amd Speaking of Cardinals—intimate, enlightening, 
revealing stories and anecdotes of the Princes of the Church, their moods, their special talents, their tastes, their attitudes. Chiefly 
about our new American Cardinals, but with many sidelights on other prominent Churchmen. By Thomas B. Morgan, author of the 


highly popular A Reporter at the Papal Court and The Listening Post. 


price, $3.50. 


FOURTH DUAL SELECTION (ready in December): 1000 
Years of Irish Poetry, $5.00; and After Dark Coffee, $2.00—after- 
dinner speeches on timely topics by the great educator and 
speaker, Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J., president of Fordham Uni- 
versity. Regular price of these two books, $7.00. Price to mem- 
bers for both, only $4.85. 


Price, $3.00. Regular price for both books, $5.50. Members’ 


THE THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB is a division of the 
THOMAS MORE BOOK SHOP—a “not for profit” corporation 
organized to promote Catholic reading—publishers of the maga- 
zine BOOKS ON TRIAL, whose staff is responsible for all selec- 
tions offered. Send the coupon today. 





THE THOMAS MORE BOOK SHOP, 220 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Baroll me as a member of the THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB, and send advance descriptions of future selections. 
I want the book or beoks offered. When Dual Selections (two books at reduced prices) are offered, I may reject either book, or both books. The 
purchase of one of the books will count toward a Free Dividend. I agree to buy at least four books each year I am « member. 
Selections purchased, I am to receive a FREE dividend book. Begin my membership by sending the selections checked. 
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UNDER THE 
RED SUN 


(A Letter from Mesnile) 
FORBES MONAGHAN 


AFTER | 
BLACK COFFEE 


ROBERT I. GANNON 


THINKING 
IT OVER 


THOMAS F. WOODLOCK 


SILVER 
FOUNTAINS 


DOROTHY MACKINDER 


THE DARKNESS 
IS PASSED 


THOMAS H. MOORE 
Twenty-six illuminating meditations on the life 


of Christ which are a challenging summons to 
a fuller sharing in the Divine Life. A power- 


New and Forthcoming Books 











Tragedy and humor, grandeur and simplicity, insight and admira- 
tion—all blend effectively in this thrilling narrative told by one 
who had a grandstand seat from long before Bataan to the present, 
and who has been characterized by a leader of the new government, 
“He understands us as few Americans do!” His absorbing com- 
mentary on hitherto untold history reveals a gallery of amazing 
and remarkable figures: known and unknown, farmers and indus- 
trialists, priests and students, guerillas and “Huks,” patriots and 
traitors—and an unforgettable leper. 

Every American needs to read this testament to the spirit of 
the newest of nations. 


November Selection of the Catholic Book Club $2.75 


The after-dinner speeches of the President of Fordham University 
on education, law, business, tolerance, and the current world. The 
arrangement makes a strong appeal to businessmen, professional 
men, fellow men, Irishmen and “non-Irishmen.” Readers will share 
the urbane approach, will agree with the plea for tolerance and 
understanding, will chuckle at all the warm charm and sparkling 
wit. 


December $2.00 


A selection of more than one hundred representative papers from 
his columns of the same name originally published in The Wall 
Street Journal from 1931 to 1945. They treat in a sound traditional 
manner of current trends in education, justice, law, science, social 
problems, democracy and totalitarianism, war and peace. Their 
timeless pertinence is amazing. 

Date to be announced $3.00 


Decidedly different is this novel which ensnares five unforgettable 
characters—a French curé, a Magdalene, an aristocrat, a dowager, 
and a poacher, in the web of village gossip, fascinatingly told 
against a backdrop on which is written: “Love thy neighbor.” An 
age-old theme brilliantly handled. 


Date to be announced $2.00 


MOST WORTHY 
OF ALL PRAISE 


VINCENT P. McCORRY 
Sixteen sparkling essays presenting sound 
spirituality for the religious and the laity. 
Written with grace, humor, and deep knowl- 


house of spirituality for everyman. edge. 


Selection of the Spiritual Book Associates $2.00 


THE DECLAN X. McMULLEN 


A leading Catholic Best Seller $2.00 


At all bookstores, or from 


COMPANY 


225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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